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WHEN WAS THE ALEXANDRIAN CALENDAR 
ESTABLISHED? 


All those who have occasion to deal with Egyptian documents 
of the Roman Imperial period and all those who are concerned 
with the more detailed history of Egypt in Roman times come to 
be very familiar with the calendar which is variously named the 
“ Alexandrian,” the “ Fixed,” or the “ Julio-Egyptian.” The 
exact details of this calendar, and especially the precise terms of 
the codrdination between this Alexandrian calendar and the 
Julian calendar, are set forth quite fully and conveniently in all 
handbooks of chronology and of papyrology. 

Also very familiar to all students of these subjects is the older 
Egyptian calendar of exactly 365 days each year, usually called 
the “ Wandeljahr ” or the “ Revolving” year from the circum- 
stance that being approximately 14 day shorter than the natural 
year it necessarily falls back through the seasons at the steady 
rate of 1 day every 4 years. And to a certain extent—but a 
diminishing extent’—this calendar too continued in use in 
Roman Egypt alongside the fixed Alexandrian calendar. 

In the details of the arrangement of their months and days the 
older revolving calendar and the newer fixed Alexandrian 
calendar are precisely alike, except for the addition of 1 extra 
day in the fixed calendar each “leap ” year, as we would say in 
modern terms. That is to say, the new Alexandrian calendar is 
simply the older calendar so modified as to prevent for the future 
its steady movement back through the seasons of the natural 


*The best general estimate of the extent of the continued use of the 
revolving year will be found in U. Wilcken, @riechische Ostraka, I 
(1899), pp. 790-806; and for the continued use of the revolving 
calendar in astronomical texts see more recently O. Neugebauer, “ Egyp- 
tian Planetary Texts,” Trans. Am, Philos. Soc., XXXII, part II (1942), 
p. 230 and note 25. 
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year. Hence, in considering the problem of when this new 
Alexandrian calendar was established, the question becomes more 
precisely: At what point was the old revolving year arrested in 
its movement and so transformed into the Alexandrian year? 

This very simple yet quite exact statement of the problem 
might very well lead anyone who is not familiar with the litera- 
ture of the subject to wonder how it can possibly be true that 
this problem has in fact constituted a crux around and about 
which much paper, ink, and conjecture have been expended by 
modern scholars, particularly since the 50’s of the past century.? 
For the sake of clarity and simplicity the present paper will not 
enter into a detailed critique of this literature. To do so would 
require much space and would contribute nothing truly essential 
to the solution of the problem itself. This paper will deal only 
with the pertinent evidence and aim no higher than to let the 
simplest and the neatest explanation stand visible. 

Since the elements of the problem are so conveniently adaptable 
to graphic exposition, and more particularly because the existing 
literature demonstrates that one man only has in fact, without 
the aid of visualization, succeeded in seizing and holding the 
essential features of the solution,’ it appears advisable to organize 
the demonstration as a series of charts, accompanied by necessary 
notes and supplementary discussion. 

By way of preface it should be said that the data upon which 
these charts are based are, in every particular, common and 
accepted knowledge among students of this problem, and more 
generally among students of this portion of the field of technical 
chronology. It is true that within the past hundred years several 
new items of evidence have come to light from the fields of 
epigraphy and papyrology, but, as it happens, each of these new 
items of evidence, though very welcome, has merely confirmed 
data already well known. In short, the following charts might 


2 The most convenient guide to the essential items of this literature is 
the bibliography in F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, I (1906), p. 236. More recent writings have 
been equally puzzled, without exception, though without the heroic 
length and fertile device of their predecessors. 

® He was Ludwig Ideler. See immediately below, and pp. 397-8 below, 
where his statement of the solution is quoted in full at the conclusion of 
this paper. It will be noticed that though Ideler stated his solution in 
the clearest German he did not succeed in being understood by his 
immediate successors in this field. 
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Key: The solid line represents the course of the Julian calendar as it was in actual use 
among the contemporary Romans. 

The broken line represents the course of the Julian calendar as it ought to have been, 
but was not, in use among the Romans. 
_ Along the right margin the years in which intercalary days were actually inserted are 
Indicated by crosses in solid line; the years in which intercalary days ought to have been, 
but were not, inserted are indicated by crosses in broken line. Also, along the right margin 
ee year by year the total current divergence between the actual and the ideal 
calendars. 
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have been drawn up equally well more than one hundred years 
ago; and, as we shall see, there is no essential feature of these 
charts which was in fact unappreciated by Ludwig Ideler, the 
father of the modern study of chronology, when he wrote his 
epoch-making book in 1825. 


Cuart I (p. 387) 
45 B.C. to 16 A.D. 


The divergence between the ideal Julian calendar and the actual Julian 
calendar because of the over-frequent intercalation carried out by the 
Roman priests between 45 and 9 B.C., followed by the re-convergence 
of the ideal and the actual calendars because of the omission of inter- 
calation in 5 and in 1 B.C. and in 4 A. D.; * to show, in each year, the 
exact amount of the current divergence between these two forms of the 
same calendar. 


This chart is not restricted in its application to the case of 
any single date. The relative positions indicated in this chart 
may be applied to the case of any specific day of the Julian 
calendar ; except, of course, that in leap years, since the positions 
indicated take into consideration the insertion of the intercalary 
day, they are applicable only to the part of the year following 
that insertion.® So, to take as example August 31st, the date 
that becomes involved in Chart IV below, the present chart shows 
that in 30 B.C. the actual, but incorrect, Julian calendar had 
fallen two days behind the correct Julian calendar. Hence, 
August 31st in terms of the correct Julian calendar is seen to 
have fallen, in that year, on August 29th in terms of the actually 
current calendar. 

Cuart II (p. 389) 

45 B.C. to 16 A.D. 
The retrocession of the first day of the old Egyptian revolving year 
in terms of the ideal Julian calendar, together with the position of the 
first day of the new fixed Alexandrian year in terms of the same 
calendar; to show the apparent point of original divergence between the 
old and the new Egyptian calendars. 


‘The evidence for this irregularity in the Julian calendar is Solinus, 
I, 46-7; Macrobius, I, 14, 6 and 13-15; and Suetonius, Aug., 31. A 
convenient modern statement of this evidence is found in W. Kubitschek, 
Grundriss der antiken Zeitrechnung (1928), pp. 104-5. 

5 The intercalary day was inserted on VI Kal. Martias (= February 
25th) in current Roman practice; see, most conveniently, Kubitschek, 
Grundriss, p. 104. 
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Key: Broken lines are used to indicate all features of the chart which had no actual 
historical existence, being simply ideal reconstruction or projection of the correct course of 
the Julian calendar system. 
Solid lines are used to indicate all features of the chart which do in fact coincide with 
the actual historical course of the Julian calendar system.® ; ; 

The single broken line indicates the position of the first day of the revolving year in terms 
of the ideal Julian calendar. r 4 

The double broken line indicates the position of the first day of the Alexandrian year in 
terms of the same ideal Julian calendar.” 

Just as in Chart I the actual leap years are indicated by crosses in solid line, the correct 
but merely ideal leap years are indicated by crosses in broken line. Also, the total current 
divergence between the actual and the ideal calendars is indicated year by year. 
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The body of evidence upon which this chart is based is exten- 
sive and various. Since this evidence has already been mar- 
shalled several times,® it will suffice here to point out its essential 
character and then the precise limits of its bearing upon the 
problem we are seeking to solve. 

Essentially each item of this evidence, however various its 
origin or its purpose, whether it be a scrap of papyrus document, 
a poorly cut, rough-appearing inscription,® a set of charts to 
serve astronomers and astrologers,’® or a book of antiquarian 
lore,’ serves us to one end only: to establish in some precise 
year the exact amount of the accumulated divergence between 
the old Egyptian revolving year and the fixed Alexandrian year.” 
And, since we do in fact already know the rate at which the 
divergence accumulated, Chart II could just as well be con- 


* Of the several cases where solid lines stand on the chart in direct 
connection with broken lines, the reason for the solid line from 45 to 43 
B.C. and for the solid lines from 4 to 16 A.D. will appear from a 
comparison with Chart I; the reason for the solid line from 41 to 40 
B.C. and at 37 B.C., and for the solid lines from 24 to 20 B.C., at 
17 B.C., at 15 B.C., from 12 to 7 B.C., from 5 to 3 B.C., and from 
1 B.C. to 2 A. D. will appear in Chart IV. 

7It will be noted that the curious eccentric course of this double line, 
as also of the solid double line in Charts III and IV, is due to the 
established practice of inserting the intercalary day at the very end of 
the Alexandrian year which was ending late in August of the Roman 
year preceding the Julian leap year. All the more extensive handbooks 
contain a statement of this phenomenon, For an especially ciear state- 
ment see T. C. Skeat, “ The Reigns of the Ptolemies, with Tables for 
Converting Egyptian Dates to the Julian System,” Mizraim, VI (1937), 

8 Most extensively and conveniently in Wilcken, Ostraka, I, pp. 789- 
806 and in F. Hohmann, Zur Chronologie der Papyrusurkunden (1911), 
pp. 48-50. 

® Cf. the careless-appearing double inscription published by H. Brugsch, 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, X (1872), pp. 
27-9 and plate. 

10 Such are Theon of Alexandria’s tables showing the exact relative 
position of the old Egyptian revolving year and the Alexandrian fixed 
year in each year from 138 to 372 A.D. See the edition of H. Usener 
in Mommsen’s Chronica Minora, III (1897), pp. 359-81. 

11 Censorinus, De Die Natali Inber, XXII, 9-12. 

1221t is true that the several papyrus documents which by their 
mention of an intercalary day (a 6th judpa érayouevn) betray merely 
which years actually were leap years are no more than useful con- 


firmatory evidence. 
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structed from a single item of evidence as from “ all the archives 
of Egypt.” But it is a remarkable and a reassuring fact that 
every single item of our evidence actually is consistent with the 
data yielded by every other item. 

Since, then, the evidence is so abundant and entirely consistent, 
Chart II would appear to demonstrate beyond all doubt that the 
new Alexandrian fixed year must have originated out of the old 
revolving year at some time in the quadrennium 26 to 23 B.C. 
The first actual divergence would have arisen on August 29th 
22 B.C., which must have been the first day of the new year 
for the old revolving year, but the intercalary day, and hence the 
last day of the old year, for the fixed calendar. This is the 
solution generally accepted at the present day. 

It must be understood perfectly, however, that this solution, 
represented graphically in Chart II, is precisely nothing other 
than an ideal calculation, a theoretical projection back to the 
point of the original divergence of two steadily diverging courses. 
It is an ideal calculation, a theoretical projection, because in it 
no account is taken of the known historical course of the con- 
temporary Julian calendar,** as represented graphically in Chart 
I, This solution cannot therefore be entertained as representing 
the actual historical origin of the Alexandrian calendar. 

Before proceeding to Chart III where Charts I and II are 
combined to show the true historical origin of the fixed Alex- 
andrian calendar it should be emphasized that there is nothing 
whatsoever in the abundant and consistent evidence to support as 
historical fact any of the portions of Chart II represented by 
broken lines.** In all calculable probability none ever existed. 


18 W. Kubitschek, in his Grundriss, p. 69, note 1 remarks upon the fact 
that this situation as it may have affected Egypt “ ist bisher anscheinend 
nicht beriihrt worden.” Actually Ideler had treated the question, but his 
work on this problem had seemed discredited long since; cf. the 
conclusion of this paper, below, pp. 397-8. 

4 The statement of Theon of Alexandria in his commentary on 
Ptolemy’s tables, often quoted (as for example by Ginzel, I, p. 227 and 
by Kubitschek, Grundriss, p. 69) in support of the theory that the 
Alexandrian calendar was actually established in the fifth year of 
Augustus = 26 B.C., will bear no such interpretation. An examination 
of Usener’s fine edition of the Fasti of Theon in Mommsen’s Chronica 
Minora, III, pp. 359-81, where also in his commentary, p. 372, Usener 
quotes Theon’s statement in full, shows clearly the intensely practical 
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Cuart III (p. 394) 
45 B.C, to 16 A.D. 


The retrocession of the first day of the old Egyptian revolving year in 
terms of the actual Julian calendar, together with the position of the 
first day of the new fixed Alexandrian year in terms of the same 
calendar; to show the real point of original divergence between the old 
and the new Egyptian calendars, 


aim of the tables and the merely theoretical interest of the statement 
that the revolving year and the Alexandrian year began their divergence 
from the fifth year of Augustus. It will be noted that neither Theon 
nor his tables is party to any claim that such had been the historical 
fact. The tables extend only from 138 to 372 A.D. In his commentary 
Usener (p. 374) projects the tables back to the period from 30 to 21 
B.C., but that is no more than to represent in a table the same 
theoretical point of origin stated in words by Theon and represented in 
graphic form above in Chart IT. 

The passage of Panodorus quoted by Ginzel (I, p. 227, note 2) is 
entirely similar to that of Theon. It likewise states only that the fifth 
year of Augustus served astronomers as the calculated point of origin 
of the divergence between the two calendars. 

The evidence from 9 B.C. of a double dating in terms of the old 
Egyptian revolving year and in terms of the Alexandrian year quoted 
by Ginzel (I, p. 229) is entirely erroneous. In the first place the passage 
referred to in the Rhind Papyrus (P. Rhind, I,5=Ih 10: d 9 in G. 
Miller’s edition, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind [1913]) was interpreted 
only as being a double dating in terms of the revolving year and the 
Sothic year, not the Alexandrian. Also, even this interpretation cannot 
stand. It is specifically rejected by Méller in his commentary, note 
14, p. 75. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. Richard A. Parker of the 
Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago, in calling to my attention 
a new interpretation of this same passage in the Rhind Papyrus. The 
double date means that Epiphi 10 in terms of the Alexandrian calendar 
is equivalent to the 16th day of a lunar month forming part of a twenty- 
five-year lunar cycle scheme based upon the Egyptian revolving calendar 
(cf. O. Neugebauer and A. Volten, “Untersuchungen zur antiken 
Astronomie IV, Ein demotischer astronomischer Papyrus, Pap. Carlsberg 
9,” Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik, Abt. B, IV 
[1938], pp. 383-406; O. Neugebauer, “ Egyptian Planetary Texts,” 
Trans. Am, Philos. Soc., XXXII, part II [1942], pp. 242-43; and the 
unpublished work of Richard A. Parker). Since these lunar months were 
begun entirely by rule and not by observation, reference to the cycle 
scheme can be counted upon to yield the true date in terms of the 
Egyptian revolving calendar; i.e., Epiphi 10 in terms of the Alexandrian 
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It will be noticed that in this chart intercalation has been 
introduced in the Alexandrian calendar at the same intervals as 
in the contemporary Julian calendar. That is to say, the new 
fixed Alexandrian calendar is treated as being fixed not essen- 
tially in relation to the natural year, but fixed rather in relation 
to the Julian calendar. To be sure, after the removal of the 
error in the contemporary Julian calendar the course of the 
Alexandrian calendar would no longer be disturbed; but the 
fundamental assumption that the Alexandrian calendar was 
actually subordinated to the Roman, was in fact essentially a 
“ Julio-Egyptian ” calendar, may not be readily acceptable to 
those who come to the problem from the Egyptian rather than 
the Roman side.** It is by no means surprising, however, to 
find that the Alexandrian calendar was essentially a Julio- 
Egyptian calendar, serving the practical purpose of providing an 


calendar is, in 9 B.C., equivalent to Epiphi 14 in terms of the Egyptian 
revolving calendar. This corresponds exactly to the indications of Chart 
II, which shows an interval of 4 days between the single broken line 
(Egyptian revolving year, in terms of the ideal Julian calendar) and the 
double solid line (Alexandrian year, in terms both of the ideal and the 
actual Julian calendar; see above, note 6). But, to be sure, the use of 
this lunar calendar in the Rhind Papyrus, and the calculations based 
upon the stated equivalence of the two statements of date, do not 
constitute independent contemporary evidence upon the actual employ- 
ment of any of the calendars involved in our question. 

I have also to thank Prof. O. Neugebauer of Brown University for 
his kindness in bringing to my attention the fact that the earliest Greek 
horoscope so far known (P. Oay., 804 [IV, p. 256]) belongs actually 
to 4 B.C. rather than to 4 A. D. as is stated in the original publication. 
Astronomical calculation shows that only the Alexandrian calendar fits 
the elements given; but for either the confirmation or the disproof of 
the present demonstration it is unfortunate that 4 B.C. is one of the 
years in which the double broken and the double solid lines of Chart II 
coincide; cf. note 6 above. 

In regard to possible evidence to be found in Demotiec documents I 
wish to record my thanks to Prof. E. Seidl of Greifswald who in 1938 
very kindly examined for me his manuscript list of all existing Demotic 
texts, 

15 Several scholars have emphasized the relation between the attempted 
calendar reform of Ptolemy Euergetes III in 239 B.C, and the establish- 
ment of the fixed Alexandrian calendar, as it seems to them, in 23 B.C.; 
ef. Ginzel, I, p. 228. These considerations need not be regarded as 
essentially disturbed in so far as they are concerned with the position 
of the calendar after the correction of the error in the Julian system. 
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Key: The single solid line indicates the position of the first day of the revolving year in 
terms of the actual Julian calendar. ; 

The double solid line indicates the position of the first day of the Alexandrian year m 
terms of the actual Julian calendar. 

Only the actual leap years are indicated, and those by crosses in solid line along the 
right margin. 
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Egyptian calendar to stand in a fixed relation to the Roman. 
All over the Roman East are found native calendars which have 
been Romanized to this same extent of being brought into a 
fixed relation to the Julian calendar.*® The best documented of 
these—aside from that of Egypt—is the calendar of the Province 
of Asia,’’ which since it was established in 9 B.C. must also 
certainly have followed the course of the then incorrect Julian 
calendar.*® 

It will be recognized at once that the solution of the problem 
as demonstrated in this chart offers the simplest and most satis- 
factory answer to the ever-recurring perplexity of several genera- 
tions of historians as to why the era’® of Roman control in 
Egypt certainly began in 30 B. C. yet the corresponding calendar 
seemed to have been established only later. Also, in view of the 
relatively only meagre direct evidence available on the details 
of the earliest years of Roman administration in Egypt, it is of 
some importance to our grasp of the political history to be 
assured that there need no longer be sought an explanation of 
why the Roman administration delayed several years before 
establishing so essential a reform as was this for the convenient 
conduct of their business. 

In Chart IV (p. 396) the theoretical position of the first day 
of the new fixed Alexandrian year in terms of the ideal Julian 
calendar has been projected back into the years 27, 28, 29, and 
30 B. C. to make clear the curious situation in regard to the days 
August 31st, 30th, and 29th in 30 B.C, Here the chart shows very 


16 For a brief but convenient statement on these calendars see D. H. 
Lietzmann, Zeitrechnung der rémischen Kaiserzeit, etc. (1934), pp. 
78-81. 

17 For a convenient table showing the details of this calendar and its 
correspondence to the other calendars in use in the eastern portion of 
the Empire see Lietzmann, Zeitrechnung, pp. 106-17, under “ Ephesos.” 
For a selection of epigraphical texts which reflect the use of this 
calendar see Dittenberger, S. J. G.*, 807, note 3. Portions of the decrees 
passed by various cities in establishing the new calendar will be found 
in Dittenberger, O. G.J.8., 458 and Ann. Epigr., 1911, no. 142. 

18 This is necessarily the case, for the calendar was so constructed as 
to assure that every month commenced on the monthly recurrence of 
Augustus’ natalis as stated in terms of the Julian calendar; cf. 0. G. J. 8., 
458, lines 69-77 and especially notes 31 and 50. 

?On the era see the recent full treatment by Wilcken, “ Octavian 
after the Fall of Alexandria,” J. R.S., XXVII (1937), pp. 138-44. 
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CHART IV 
45 B.C. to 16 A.D. 


Charts II and III superimposed to show with maximum clarity the 
relation between them. 
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clearly how it is that while, on the one hand, the 1st of Thoth 
apparently should have fallen on August 31st if the fixed Alex- 
andrian calendar arose from the old Egyptian revolving year 
in 30 B.C. (C on the chart), and while, on the other hand, if 
the course of the fixed Alexandrian calendar be projected back 
to 30 B.C. the 1st of Thoth apparently would have fallen on 
August 30th (B on the chart), the elusive 1st of Thoth actually 
fell on August 29th (A on the chart). This is the very heart 
of the crux that arose from failing to understand the clear 
statement of Ludwig Ideler at the conclusion of his masterly 
treatment of the problem: *° “ Aus dem 31, August des richtigen 
julianischen Kalenders wurde mithin der 29ste im verschobenen, 
und der 1. Thoth der Aegypter, der eigentlich dem 31. August 
entsprach, riickte um zwei Tage vor. Da also die Romer, die 
sich zu Alexandrien befanden, am 1. Thoth der Aegypter erst 
den 29. August zahlten, so machten die Alexandriner diesen 
Tag zur Epoche der Aere August’s und zum Neujahrstage ihres 
festen nach dem julianischen gemodelten Jahrs, indem sie, als 
August den julianischen Kalender rectificirte, ihr Schaltwesen so 
ordneten, dass der 1. Thoth mit dem 29. August verbunden blieb, 
so wie sie den 1. August, als den Tag, an welchem ihre Stadt an 
die Romer iibergegangen war, festlich begingen, ungeachtet der 
richtige Kalender schon den dritten zihlte.2* Auf diese Weise 


20 Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie (Berlin, 
1825-26), I, pp. 153-61. (The 2nd edition [Breslau, 1883] is absolutely 
unaltered, even to pagination. ) 

The fullest statement of the misunderstanding is found in A. Béckh, 
Ueber die vierjahrigen Sonnenkreise der Alten (Berlin, 1863), pp. 254- 
85. This long and detailed discussion has some of the qualities of a 
nightmare. 

*1 There is a certain force in this point; but is unfortunate that the 
fact that this anniversary was still being celebrated in Alexandria on 
the Ist of August in the 5th century A.D. (Petrus de Natalibus, 
Catalogus Sanctorum et Gestorum eorum ex diversis voluminibus col- 
lectus [Strassburg, 1513], VII, 3) is susceptible also of an alternate 
explanation: The Alexandrians may merely have been conforming to 
the practice of the Romans themselves who continued to celebrate this 
occasion on August Ist, as is very well known; cf. the full discussion of 
the point in Yale Class. Studies, VII (1940), pp. 231-2. Of definite 
evidence that the Alexandrians were celebrating this occasion on a date 
equivalent to August Ist in the earlier centuries there is none, though 
it may be remarked that the Egyptian judépa ZeBacry on the 8th of 
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lassen sich alle Schwierigkeiten, die man hierbei gefunden hat, 
ganz einfach beseitigen. Zugleich liegt in dieser ganzen Darstel- 
lung der Beweis, dass die alexandrinische Zeitrechnung schon im 
Jahr 30 v. Chr. eingefiihrt sein miisse.” 


WALTER F. SNYDER. 


Egyptian months might possibly be interpreted in this sense, since 
August Ist 30 B.C., in the current incorrect Julian calendar, actually 
is equivalent to Mesori 8 in the current Egyptian revolving year, 
destined as it was immediately to be codrdinated with the Julian 
calendar on the then current basis. This interpretation would be 
especially fitting for the known cases of the 8th as an *uépa LeBaory 
occurring in 77, 79, and 95 A. D., years somewhat remote from the reign 
of Claudius whose birthday is an excellent and fully sufficient explana- 
tion of the remaining four cases which occur in 42, 45 (twice), and 
46 A.D. On this point see W. F. Snyder, “ ‘Huépa: ZeBacral,” Aegyptus, 
XVIII (1938), pp. 200, 215-16, and 225, where, however, Claudius’ 
birthday was considered a sufficient explanation for all the known cases. 
On the whole question of #udépar LeBacrai see that article passim, and 
note that the present paper is the demonstration promised in note 2, 
p- 208 (where, in line 2 of the note, xd should be read for the misprinted 


we). 


THREE NOTES ON THE FUNERAL ORATION 
OF PERICLES. 


Many passages in the speeches of Thucydides are difficult, not 
so much because of irregularity of language or construction as 
because the sequence of thought is not immediately clear or 
because one cannot be sure what moral and philosophical ideas 
the speakers are taking for granted. It has always been a 
disputed point whether Thucydides seriously attempted to give 
an accurate reproduction of the style and manner of Pericles. 
But it has never been denied that the speeches of Thucydides 
share many characteristics in common, and the best way of 
interpreting difficulties in one speech is to look for parallels or 
explanations in another. Such is the method that I have tried 
to follow in these notes, in an effort to explain one passage which 
has puzzled all commentators and two others which are not so 
simple as they appear to be at first sight. 


I 


Thucydides, II, 42,4: tavde otre Tis 
mpotiuynoas mevias ws Kav Ere Sadvyov 
avaBoAnv Tov Sewov tev évavTiwv 
aitav AaBovres Kal Kwdivov Gua TOvde 
vonicavres €BovAjOnoav per’ adrov Tovs pev Tov 
Arid pev TO adavés Tov Epyw S€ Tov 
kal padrov 7) [76] evdovres TO pev 
aicxpov Tov Adyou epvyov, epyov TO oopate pewvay Kat 60’ 
€laxiorov Kaipov dpa 8déns paddrov 7) Tov Séous 
drn\Aaynoav. 

(This is the Oxford text of Stuart-Jones; Hude’s text in the 
Teubner edition is full of emendations that are needless.) 


This difficult sentence really contains the central thought of 
the whole funeral speech, for it is here that Pericles explains and 
justifies the heroism of those who have fallen. Their death is to 
be praised because they have weighed the various choices open to 
them and have come to the correct and honourable decision that 
heroic death is preferable to life with ignominy. No one of their 
number shirked his duty because he preferred to ensure future 
enjoyment of wealth or postponed the day of danger because he 
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hoped that he might one day escape from poverty if he survived. 
They wanted to risk the chances of taking vengeance on the 
enemy more than they wanted to risk the chances of greater 
success in private life; the hazard of battle seemed to them nobler 
and more important than the hazard of business enterprise, 
Though they did not entirely discard their personal ambitions 
(the emendation of épiecOa. to ddiecOa is not justified), they 
consigned them to the realm of hope and recognized that (for the 
moment) fulfilment of them was something beyond their control; 
but they knew that they alone were responsible for the manner 
in which they faced the dangers of battle. 

From this follows the decision that “in brave resistance itself, 
even in death (év dytveoOar kai wafeiv) is true security 
ofa.) to be found rather than in surrender.”* Hitherto the 


1 Most editors have thought that raGeiy and are contrasted 
and that the meaning is: “ They thought it right to die resisting rather 
than to save themselves by surrender.” Hude thought it necessary to 
read waddov Hynoduevo: in order to obtain this meaning, but 
many (including the authors of the new Liddell and Scott) consider that 
nryetoGar can be used in the sense of “ to think fit.” This interpretation, 
however, destroys the point of év a’r@ r@ duiverOa (“in the very act of 
resisting ”), and if one takes év a’r@ separately (“in the danger”) one 
is left with an impossible instrumental dative, “to die by resisting.” 
The key is to be found in referring waddor to cefecbar: “ They thought 
that in the very act of resisting and dying was salvation to be found 
rather than in surrender.” This position of mwaddov and this type of 
cadence in a spoken sentence are perfectly possible (cf. my brief remarks 
on the use of uwadiora in Sophocles, Class, Phil., XXXIII [1938], pp. 
308-9). It is also very likely that o@feoda: refers to ultimate safety or 
salvation, of reputation and spirit rather than merely of life and limb; 
its opposite, then, would not be death but 4 wera Tov waraxioOjvar Kaxwots, 
as in the closing words of chapter 43. But Sophocles supplies a better 
parallel: 

Ti yap me TOVA’, Bavav 

owe KakevéyKwuat Kréos (Electra, 59-60). 
And again: 

déos yap @ mpdceotiy aloxivy 

cwrnpiav éxovra ériaraco ( Ajax, 1079-80). 
Cf. J. H. Finley, “ Euripides and Thucydides,” Harv. Stud, Class. Phil. 
XLIX (1938), p. 35. 

The participle évdéyres corresponds to dudvecdar as canentes might cor- 
respond to in dicendo; this type of non-symmetrical writing is not 
uncommon in Thucydides, cf. e.g. II, 44, 3: (dia re yap Trav obx SyTwr 
of émvyeyvouevol eoovrar, Kal TH moder, SuxdOev, Ex TE TOU 


épnuovabar kai Evvoicer. 
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question has been, What shall they strive to obtain? Do they 
desire victory more than they desire worldly success? But in the 
final crisis of battle the question becomes, What shall they try 
to escape? Should they fear life in ignominy where the terror 
lies in what people may say in the future, or should they fear 
honourable death, where the terror is physical and immediate? 
Paradoxically these men decided that the physical danger (76 
épyov) was less to be feared than the shameful words of disgrace 
(7 aicxpov rod Adyov). And this was the final decision to which 
they held firm: they faced death and fled from disgrace. 

What, then, do the closing words of the sentence add? They 
are clearly intended as a repetition or clarification of the 76 pév 

. 70 S€ statement which has gone before. But in a repetition 
of this sort, introduced as usual by xa, some new detail is to be 
expected. If the main idea is repeated in ris d0&ys paddov 7) Tov 
S€ovs aarnAAdyynoav, the meaning must be “ they escaped ill-repute 
rather than the terror of death” (though I cannot find any 
commentator who takes it in this way). This is startling Greek, 
but we can look for startling language when the speaker is 
insisting on the strange paradox that brave men have feared Adyo 
rather than épya and proved their fear by dying in battle. The 
test, however, is to be found in the structure of the sentence, 
which demands that the relation of d0éa to S€os be the same as 
that of Adyos to épyov, with 8déa referring to the future and 8éos 
to the present. 

The most obvious objection to this interpretation is that Sega 
in Thucydides, when it means “ fame ” or “ reputation ” without 
further qualification, elsewhere means “good reputation”; ? 
when it means “ evil reputation,” some qualifying word or phrase 
is added in order to make this clear. The answer to this objec- 
tion, however, lies in the use of dzaAAayjva, which is regularly 
used by Thucydides for “ridding oneself” of something un- 
pleasant. The most illuminating passage in which this word 
occurs is in VII, 42,2: xat rois pév Svpaxocios Evupdxors 


*Cf. G. Steinkopf, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Ruhmes bet 
den Griechen (Diss. Halle, 1937), p. 90, who notes the surprise of the 
scholiast at the expression ueyiorny oloduevor . . . és dupdrepa (i.e. 
for good or evil) used by Archidamus in II,11,9 (Steinkopf has 
attributed the speech to Brasidas in error). 

°Cf. III, 94, 2; IV, 28, 5; 64, 5; VI, 82, 3; and especially VII, 53, 4: 
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€v TO adtixa dAlyn éyévero, ei wépas pndev 
Tov tov kwdvvov. The behaviour of the Syracusans 
here is the very opposite of that which Pericles describes; they 
despair because they think that there will be no end to ridding 
themselves of danger. This parallel passage, therefore, should 
dispel all doubt about the meaning of rov déous aanAAdynoar. 

Another very valuable clue is to be found in the closing 
remarks of Pericles’ second speech in Book II, where he again 
sketches the ideals of behaviour in a time of crisis “ both for men 
and cities.” He cautions the Athenians against being down- 
hearted because of the unpopularity that their imperial position 
has brought them. He has no patience with proposals to 
relinquish the empire, tis kai rode €v TO SediHs 
avdpayabiferar (11,63,2). Such proposals, though they may 
appear to be appropriate to avdpes ayafoi, are really cowardly; 
they come from men who fear the immediate unpleasantness 
more than the consequences of surrender; and they are short- 
sighted because unpopularity does not last for long, whereas the 
fame of their imperial achievements will last forever: pigos pév 
yap ovK él avréxe, wapavtixa Te Aapmrporys Kal és TO 
ddga deipvnoros (II, 64,5). The pattern of thought 
is almost identical with that of the funeral speech. Pericles 
thinks that men should face the immediate picos, just as he 
praises the dead for facing the immediate Séos, and remember 
the importance of 7 és 76 éreira S0éa for good or evil. When it is 
a question of choosing between unpleasant alternatives, unpopu- 
larity and death are to be accepted as less terrible than loss of 
empire and loss of honour. He exhorts them, therefore, to 
continue their resistance bravely: 8& &s re 7d peAAov Kaov 
mpoyvovtes és TE TO avtixa py aicxpov TO Hon apporepa 
T. 

These are not the only occasions when Thucydides points the 
contrast between the action of the moment and the future fame 
or disgrace which it may involve. Brasidas, for example, finishes 
his speech to the Acanthians by urging them “ to safeguard their 
own private interests and win the fairest fame for their city as 
a whole” (IV, 87,6). Nicias, again, is said to be anxious to 
make peace because “he wished to have respite from hardship 
himself and to win it for his countrymen and to win fame for 
future time as a man who never led the city into disaster, think- 
ing that this fame could be won by avoidance of danger and by a 
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man who entrusted himself least to fortune ”—éors éAdyuora Thyy 
avrov mapadidwo. (V,16,1). Thucydides evidently wished to 
present the philosophy of Nicias as the very opposite of that 
which Pericles praises; * it may be useful to refer to his speeches 
in seeking explanation of another passage in the Funeral Oration. 

It remains to consider the meaning of &’ éAaxiorov xaipov and 
rixns apa axun. There can be little doubt that this is the correct 
grouping of the words, though not all the editors are in agree- 
ment. xaipds and tvxy are both favourite words of Thucydides 
and a hint of their probable meaning here must be sought from 
their use in other passages, It is clear that the dead have been 
unusually favoured by xa:pés and riyn, because a single action 
has sufficed for them to win great renown. Such good fortune 
is uncommon; indeed the contrast is often made between the 
short time needed to perform some act and the long years neces- 
sary to build up a good name or wipe out some mark of disgrace. 
The Plataeans point this out in their final plea to the Spartans 
to spare their lives: Bpayd yap Ta cwopata 
érirovov SvokXeav adrov adavioa (III, 58,2). This distinc- 
tion between a brief act and lasting disgrace is evidently 
recognized by Pericles. The moment when they faced death was 
indeed an important xaipos for the Athenians; brief though it 
was, their action in that moment decided whether or not they 
should escape the shame which only years could obliterate; this 
must be the reason why its brevity is emphasized.* Once past, 
such an opportunity would never occur again.” As the turning- 
point in their lives it can rightly be called the riyns dxp7. 
Nothing, whether fortune or anything else, remains at its peak 
for long ; * and we find Sophocles using axyy almost as a synonym 
for xapos.° “Crisis” rather than “peak” is the word that 
English usage would prefer. But the use by Thucydides of such 
phrases as év rovrw ris t¥yns'° shows his attitude fairly clearly. 


‘Cf. H. D. Westlake, “ Nicias in Thucydides,” C.Q., XXXV (1941), 


p. 60. 
5 Arnold’s note on the passage is worth consulting. 
* Cf. I, 85, 1 and V, 75, 3. 7 Cf. III, 13, 2. 


Cf. VII, 14,1: Bpaxeia 
® 22: iv’ odxér’ éxveiv Kaipos, GAN’ Epywr akun. 
and ibid., 1337-8: pev KaKoy 
év Tois éo7’, aKun. 
10. g, VII, 33, 6. This is not the place to discuss fully the attitude 
of Thucydides towards tixn. W. Nestle, “ Thukydides und die Sophis- 
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The time was ripe—we must not forget this meaning of dxpy 
which is also common in Thucydides; fortune could not permit 
the opportunity to recur: and it was a critical moment, in which 
they chose to escape from disgrace rather than from death. 

It seems worth while finally to quote without further comment 
two passages from the H'pitaphios of Lysias, which are certainly 
echoes of this passage and seem to show that its author under- 
stood it in the way that has been suggested in the preceding 
paragraphs: 

tov ‘“HpakA€ovs traidwv ra pev owpara eis émadAd- 
Eavres Tov Séous Kal Tas (15). 

od Sdvres Tos TO GAAG vouiLovTes Tov 
Odvarov mapa tov ayabav Katadeirev (23). 


II 


IT, 43,1: ofS pév rpoonxovrws Towoide eyévovto* Tovs 
és Sidvoiay Exew, py Adyw povw THY 
HV dv TUS ™pos ovdey tas ciddTas 
doa év TH TOAELIOUS ayaba Evert, THY TIS 
Kal’ Epyw Oewpevous Kal yryvopévous 
avrns, Kal vpiv peydAry civat, Kal 
ytyvookovres 7a S€ovta Kai Tois Epyors aigyuvopevor avdpes 
€xTnOavTO, Kal Kal Tov odadeiev, OVK Kal THY YE 
THS oerépas dperns orepioxew, Epavov avri 
EVOL. 

The only difficulty here is to decide exactly what is meant by 
okorovvras Adyw povw THv The editors and translators 
generally take it as referring to an orator’s speech (“judge not 
merely from what you hear”), because of the parenthetic clause 
which follows: “the advantages which anyone might describe to 
you at length, though you understand them perfectly well for 
yourselves.” This interpretation, however, is not merely lacking 
in point, but it is very strange Greek. The emendation jy av <r) 
nts spoils the sentence even more, for it is a cardinal doctrine of 
the funeral speech that logos, though sometimes inadequate 
without ergon, is never unnecessary. I feel convinced, therefore, 
that the meaning of logos here is not to be found from the clause 


tik,” Neue Jahrbiicher, XVII (1914), pp. 661-2, is quite right to reject 
the old view of Classen-Steup which attributed to Thucydides an attitude 
comparable to that of Polybius, but he has nothing to say about the 
passage under discussion, 
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which follows, but that the balanced structure of the whole 
sentence must be taken into account. 
Later editors seem to have paid little attention to the illumi- 

nating passage quoted by Kriiger from the Oedipus Coloneus: 

mpiv pev yap adtois jv Kpéovri re 

Opovous eacbar xpaiverOar 

oKkorovaer THY Tadat yévous POopav, 

oia Katéoxe TOV cov GOALov Sdpov (367-70). 
The logos in this passage of Sophocles is “ reasoning ” or “ calcu- 
lation ” from which springs the desire (€pws) to avoid further 
pollution, and it is contrasted with the actual consequences which 
follow, not through any fault of their reasoning but through 
divine will: 

viv tov Kadrnpiov dpevos 

eionADe tpis Epis (371-72). 
Pericles here not only contrasts logos with épws (épacras yryvope- 
vous airs), but makes the antithesis between logos and ergon 
dominate the whole sentence. It is already anticipated in the pév 
and dé clauses at the beginning: ciyeoPar is logos and refers to 
an indistinct future, whereas déoiv is immediately followed by 
ergon; and the contrast between cxozotvras and Oewpévovs is a 
similar one.** The relation, then, between prayer and determina- 
tion is represented by Pericles as similar to the relation between 
reasoned calculation (of universals, as the philosophers would 
say) and actual observation (of particulars) ; for it is the latter, 
rather than the former, which leads to passionate devotion, just 
as it is determination, not prayer, which leads to bravery. 

Pericles has already argued at length in chapter 40 that 

Athenians recognize logos as a help, not a hindrance, to ergon, 
and that the one should supplement the other. The same point 
is emphasized once again in this sentence. Men should pray 
for survival, but resolve to be brave; they should not merely 
argue for themselves (in general) the advantages of this course, 
but observe its results (in particular) and cherish them as they 
are shown in their beloved city ; they should remember (in their 


11 §edc0ac denotes actual observation in practice. It is contrasted with 
logos in Plato, Phaedrus 271 D: det ixavas vonoavra, wera TavTa 
Gewpevov év rais mpdgteow re kal mparropeva, dtéws 
survey. Cf. also Thucydides, VI, 10, 5 (speech of Nicias) and VI, 36, 3 
(speech of Athenagoras). 
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minds) that men built up the greatness of Athens through 
correct reasoning (ycyvéoKovres 7a Séovra) and honourable be- 
haviour (év trois épyos aicyvvopevor) ; and they should therefore 
determine (in each particular case) not to grudge making their 
own contribution to the city. 

Thus it can be seen that the antithesis runs right through the 
sentence. Pericles has just warned his listeners that déiv 
denotes something strictly practical and concrete, as opposed to 
intellectual argument about general truths or mere wishes and 
prayer ; the contrast between éAmid: . . . and Epyw 
de. . . agvovvres is now being repeated and re-emphasized. 

The modern reader of the funeral speech is perhaps inclined 
to think that Jogos is meant to be less real than ergon. This 
is entirely wrong. It is not less real or less useful or less im- 
portant for man, but less concrete and perhaps less tangible. 
One can already see the germ of the Socratic (or Platonic?) view 
of logos and the rational element in the soul. 

There is scarcely need of proof to show that the Athenians 
of the fifth century liked an argument to be presented to them 
in terms of general principles as well as in more specific and 
particular terms. It was no doubt recognized long before Plato’s 
time that the ability to appreciate general principles was one of 
the marks of a trained mind.’? It seems probable, therefore, that 
the speeches of the Athenians in the Melian dialogue are intended 
to represent not only the moral deterioration of the Athenians 
but also their growing intellectual obtuseness. The Athenians 
insist from the beginning that all replies must be specific (xa? 
éxaorov) and not in general terms (évi Adyw) (V, 85); they 
threaten to cut short the conference if the Melians introduce 
general considerations or any other arguments 7 tov mapovTov 
kat ov opare (V, 87); and they finish with the scornful remark 
that the Melians seem to confuse the uncertainties of the future 
with the visible realities of the immediate present—ra 8 adav7j 
BovrAcoOar ws yryvopeva Oeaobe (V, 113). Thus we see that 
logos is entirely forgotten and nothing is thought to matter 
except erga. 

III 
II, 42,2: kal Ta a yep. Thy 


ai Kat Tov aperal éxoopnoay, kal ovK av TOV 
‘EAAnvev 6 AOyos TOV Epywv daveln. 


I have left this passage to the last as a further illustration of 


12 Cf, Finley, op. cit., pp. 51-2. 
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the meaning of logos in the funeral speech. It seems to be 
generally supposed that logos here means fame—that these men 
have lived up to the good name of their city and have not dis- 
appointed the high hopes of their admirers. In the preceding 
chapter (41,3) Pericles had said that Athens was the only city 
which advanced to the trial “in greater strength than the world 
expected ” (dxojs xpetoowv) ; and critics have evidently assumed 
that the same thing is now being said of the individuals. 

But the logical connection of the sentence does not justify any 
such interpretation. Pericles is anxious to show that in praising 
Athens and its institutions he has at the same time been praising 
those who died for Athens: “for the glories of our city which 
I celebrated were enhanced by the courage of these men and men 
like them.” The following clause, introduced by kai, should then 
be a restatement or amplification of the idea which he has not 
yet fully explained or justified. He says that praise of Athens 
is really praise of the achievements of brave Athenians. Now 
their achievements are erga; but he has already made it clear 
that in praising Athens he will not deal with erga, but rather 
with the ideals and traditions on which the greatness of Athens 
rests: ra pév kata Epya . . . amo olas Te 
Sevoews ex’ adta . . . Tavita SyAwoas Kal emi TOV 
ravee Exawov (36,4). This praise of Athens, therefore, is a praise 
of logos—of a tradition, a system, a set of general ideals to which 
it is hoped that particular actions of the Athenians will conform. 
And when their actions do conform to this ideal, then truly can 
it be said that isdppords éorw 6 Adyos tov épywv: that their deeds 
have worthily represented the great tradition. 

This is a perfectly logical sequence of thought. Praise of 
Athens is praise of the dead for two reasons: first because their 
valour has enhanced the glorious tradition, and in praising the 
result one is praising the deed; secondly, because their valour 
conforms to and illustrates the ideals of Athens and in praising 
the universal one is also praising the particular. The first of 
these reasons is obvious and needs no further explanation; the 
second reason—that their death is a worthy example of the 
behaviour to be expected from men brought up in Athenian 
traditions—is explained in the remaining sections of the chapter. 
Only by giving a logical justification of their heroism can 
Pericles show that they have behaved in a way worthy of the 
moral and intellectual greatness of Athens. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. LIONEL PEARSON. 
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THE DAWN SONGS IN RHESUS (527-556) AND IN 
THE PARODOS OF PHAETHON. 


The beauty of the two Greek choruses in the Rhesus and the 
Phaethon of Euripides which announce daybreak and its accom- 
panying signs and sounds has been recognized, but the similarity 
of the choruses and the fact that one could not have been written 
without knowledge of the other have seldom been noted and, 
so far as I know, only by German scholars. Pickard-Cambridge ? 
discusses the “ exquisite lyric ” of the Phaethon without referring 
to its companion-piece in the Rhesus. Gilbert Norwood * charm- 
ingly translates from the Rhesus “the magical little lyric which 
falls half-carelessly from the wearied sentries when the night 
begins to wane,” but says nothing about the Phaethon lyric. 
His translation has in it something of the magic of the original, 
the magic that is somehow lacking in the other lovely song. 
Schmidt * says that the freshness and warmth of the Rhesus song 
is not equalled in any other ancient tragedy. Bergk,® who sees 
no resemblance to the style of Euripides in the Rhesus, observes 
the simple naturalness of this lyric and a quality of the folksong 
in it. Gilbert Murray ° finds it hard to think of any lyric poet 
except Euripides who could have written the lines about the 
Nightingale in the Watchers’ Song. H. J. Rose,” who says 
nothing about the Watchers’ Song in the Rhesus, finds the corre- 
sponding passage in the Phaethon “lovely even for Euripides.” 

Since the obvious connection of the songs has received very 
little comment I present a comparison of them, which may be of 


1 Hartung, Euripides Restitutus (Hamburg, 1843), I, p. 29: “ Alternis 
autem strophis fit significatio temporis vel appropinquantis lucis 
venustissima, similis ei quae habetur in Phaethonte.” Christ, Griech. 
Interaturgeschichte (6th ed. [W. Schmidt], 1912), I, p. 377, “ gelungen 
ist insbesondere das Morgenlied 527-564, das freilich von einem Phaethon- 
fragment (Berl. Klassikert. V 2, 81) abhingt.” W. Kranz, Stasimon 
(Berlin, 1933), p. 265, “ Eine Chorstrophe (V. 546 ff.) schildert nicht 
unihnlich der Parodos des friiheuripideischen Phaethon das Erwachen 
des Morgens.” 

2 New Chapters in Greek Literature (edited by J. V. Powell, 3rd ser., 
1932), pp. 143 ff. Cf. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, p. 279. 

8 Greek Tragedy (2nd ed., 1928), pp. 292 f. 4 Loc. cit. 

5 Griech. Literaturgeschichte, III, p. 614. ® Rhesus, pp. xf. 

* Handbook of Greek Literature (1934), p. 201. 
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some interest as a literary problem and have some significance 
for the dating and authorship of the Rhesus. For the dating of 
that play I am now in agreement with this statement of E. B. 
Ceadel,® “It is not always fully realized that, if the Rhesus is 
genuine, many of the peculiarities which are commonly con- 
sidered proofs of its spuriousness may be in fact indications of 
its early composition when Euripides’ style combined experi- 
mental innovations with close imitations of his predecessors.” 
Ceadel (p. 72) points out that “ there is no feature in the use of 
resolution in its iambic trimeter that is alien to Euripides’ style ” 
and even that it “ possesses all the typical characteristics of the 
poet’s first period.” Cf. also p. 73, n. 4, for “ indications that the 
Rhesus may be the earliest play of Euripides.” Kranz ® suggests 
that a new investigation of the stylistic peculiarities of the Rhesus 
is needed to determine whether it belongs to the fourth century 
and so is archaistic to an unparalleled degree, or far rather is an 
authentic early work of Euripides from the period 458-440. 

The song in the Rhesus is in lyrical dialogue sung by the 
Watchers and suited to the confusion and tumult accompanying 
the changing of the guard. The situation in the Phaethon is 
quiet. Maid-servants who form the chorus come from the palace 
singing at dawn and recount the signs and activities of daybreak, 
before they attend to their own tasks of preparing the palace for 
the wedding of Phaethon. The song naturally lacks the excite- 
ment that thrills through the Watchers’ Song and fills the Night- 
ingale Song with poignant beauty. 


The Rhesus Song (527-556) : 


Whose now the watch? Who takes my place? The early (heavenly) 
signs are setting and the seven Pleiads are in the sky and the Eagle 
is cleaving mid-heaven, 

Rouse ye, why linger? Leave your beds and go on guard. Do you 
not see the gleam of the (setting) moon? Dawn, dawn is drawing near, 
Yonder star foreruns her. 

Who was summoned to the first Watch? 

Mygdon’s son Coroebus. 

Who came next? 

The Paeonian men woke the Cilicians, and next the Mysians, who 
roused us. 

Now by the drawing of the lot it is time to go and rouse the Lycians 
for the fifth watch. 


®“ Resolved Feet in the Trimeters of Euripides and the Chronology 
of the Plays,” C.Q., XXXV (1941), pp. 66 ff. 
* Op. cit., p. 265. 
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CHORUS, 


Ah, yes! I hear, Couched by the Simois on a blood-stained nest with 
voice like a harp with many strings the murderer of her child, the 
music-maker, the nightingale hymns her sorrow. Already the shepherds 
are pasturing the flocks on Ida. I hear the sound of their pipes piercing 
the dark. But sleep, sweet when it comes in the dawning, lays its soft 
spell upon my eyes. 


The maids of the Phaethon chorus sing: 


Now the Dawn rising is riding through the land. Above my head 
the Pleiad vanishes with the night and on the trees the nightingale 
sings her delicate song filling the morning with sorrow for Itys, Itys, 
for whom she ever grieves. And on the hills the drivers of the flocks 
arouse their pipes and chestnut horses awake and go to pasture. Now 
too, the hunters with their hounds go forth to slay the creatures of the 
field and by the springs of Ocean the trumpeting swan utters his melody, 
The fishing boats row out with fair blowing gusts of wind and hoisting 
sail the (sailors) cry “O gentle breeze, with storm winds stilled and a 
waveless sea bring us home to child and loving wife.” And the sail 
flaps against the fore-stay. 

So each man has his task. Duty and love lead me to adorn the 
wedding of my master with a song, for glad days that come to masters 
bring to servants heart to dance and sing with joyousness, But if fate 
should bring aught else to light, her heavy stroke brings heavy fear 
upon the house. 


The signs of dawn at the beginning of each song are the 
same—the setting of the stars (called onpeia, signs *° or signals 
in Rhesus), the lament of the nightingale, the sound of the 
shepherds piping on the hills, as they pasture their flocks. The 
song in the Phaethon adds other sights and sounds and other 
activities of dawn. While each song is appropriate to its setting, 
the Watchers’ Song is more keenly poignant than the song of 
the maids. The violent beauty of the Nightingale passage is 
Aeschylean. Her nest is on the bloody banks of the Simois, 
stained with the slaughter of battles. In the other song she is 
singing in the trees. In the Rhesus she has the strong Aeschy- 
lean epithet zadoAérwp.11_ She laments in a voice “like a harp 
of many strings,” a phrase that has the Euripidean stamp ” 
and is more thrilling than the “delicate harmony” of the 
Phaethon song. The Watchers’ Song is Aeschylean softened into 


10 Cf. Clerke, Familiar Studies in Homer (London, 1892), pp. 32 ff. 
11 Aeschylus, Septem, 726; also Euripides, Medea, 1393, cf. 849. Cf. 
Sophocles, Electra, 107. 
12 Medea, 196. 
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Euripidean verse. In the lines about the shepherds on the hills 
the rare word id for the skirling of the pipes also appears once 
in Aeschylus. The epithet of the pipe, vuxriBpopos “ piercing the 
night with sound,” is formed on a pattern common” to 
Aeschylus and Kuripides. 

With reference to the knowledge of the stars exhibited in 
Rhesus, 529 ff. Paley recalls the statement made in Alcestis, 963, 
where the poet says that he has studied the heavens—xai perdpovos 
ja. In his note on that verse Paley says, “ Euripides is notori- 
ously fond of mentioning the celestial bodies.” Euripides is 
said to be the first (extant) Greek writer to call the Pleiads 
seven.*# 

The morning star, called the forerunner of Dawn in Rhesus, 
537, appears in a fragment of Euripides ** quoted by Hephaes- 
tion, “ When the mounted star of morning shines.” 

In both choruses words appear that (in the extant literature) 
are new either in form or sense, such as the form dmdovis 
(Rhesus, 550), otherwise Alexandrian, and ovwéev, cloth, in the 
sense of sail (Phaethon, frag. 773, 40). The verses in Rhesus, 
554 ff. about sleep falling on the eyelids most sweetly at dawn 
are evidently a reminiscence of Pindar, Pyth., IX, 41ff. 
Compare Rhesus, 


with Pindar: 
tov 8& yAvKiv 
Umvov yAepapots 

It is difficult and often impossible to decide by style alone 
which one of two related passages is the inspirer of the other. 
In the case of these two choruses, as I have already said, each 
one is perfect for its function in its own drama, the chorus in 
the Rhesus suited to the excitement and tumult of the changing 
of the Watch and that in the Phaethon to the quiet and joyous 


18 Cf. Aeschylus, Ag., 12, 330, 524, 751; Hum., 108; P.V., 657, 801; 
Euripides, Ion, 718, 1049; Helen, 510; frag. 472, 11. 
Rhesus, 529, émrdmopa; Iph. Aul., 7, érramépov Orestes, 
1005, émramépov Idecddos; frag. (Phaethon) 779, 4, émra 
*® Nauck, frag. 929, 
égos hvix’ lrmérns dornp. 
Cf. also his verse quoted by Aristotle, Hth, Nic. 1129 b 28. 
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expectation of the wedding-day. From the circumstances of the 
plot, the Watchers in the Rhesus sing more directly and vividly 
of the signs of dawn which they see and hear, for which they 
have been looking. Their words, “I hear the skirling of the 
pipes through the darkness ” have a more immediate dramatic 
effect than the tranquil description of the sounds in the Phae- 
thon, where we have poetic pictures of the countryside awaking 
to its daily toil. In the Rhesus the lyric is naturally more direct 
and dramatic—the bits of poetry are incidental to the action. 
In the Phaethon the entrance-song is a finished exquisite whole, 
which lacks the intensity of the Watchers’ lyrical outbursts. It is 
reflective, rather than dramatic, and more purely Euripidean in 
its softness than the Dawn Song of the Rhesus, which is 
Kuripides in his Aeschylean style. 

If the Rhesus is the earliest play by Euripides, this fresh and 
lovely lyrical passage, quivering with the excitement of the 
moment, produced in the later Phaethon the exquisite entrance- 
song. “The Phaethon cannot be assigned with perfect confi- 
dence to any period. The Berlin editors regard it as a youthful 
work, while resolved iambic feet suggest to others a later date.” *° 
It has always been recognized that the Rhesus stands the test 
of trimeter in respect to strictness.*7 And the peculiarities of the 
play are best understood as the marks of a young poet, who has 
not developed in every respect his unmistakable later style but 
yet displays the sensitiveness to sight and sound, the rich vocabu- 
lary, full of Aeschylean formations, the realistic treatment of 
character, and the sense of pity for the defeated side and for the 
mother sorrowing for her child that makes this youthful play a 
forerunner of the great play of pity written in his later middle 
life, the Trojan Women. If the Rhesus is to be assigned to the 
year 465 B.C., as Hartung suggested, Euripides would have 
been not much more than fifteen years old when he wrote it. 
The “miserable Rhesus,” as Kitto quite unjustly calls it, may 
owe its faults to the inexperience of the extreme youth of a genius 
rather than to the decadence of some fourth century or Alex- 
andrian writer. After all, dramatists do not as a rule begin by 
writing masterpieces and we have Sophocles’ account of the 
three stages of his own development, in which he says *® that he 


16 Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit., p. 147. Cf. Kranz, op. cit., p. 306. 
17 Ceadel, op. cit., p. 72, n. 4. 18 Plutarch, De Prof. in Virt., 79 B. 
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first imitated the turgid style of Aeschylus, then developed a 
harsh and artificial style of his own, and last developed the 
style most expressive of character. Plutarch compares this to 
the development of the writing of philosophers when they 
advance xpoxorrev) from an oratorical and pretentious 
style to that which shows character and emotion. 

A. C. Pearson *® has said that if Euripides did not write the 
Rhesus, then either he copied it, or its author copied him. He 
makes this statement 4 propos of the coincidences in phrase 
between the Rhesus and plays which are unquestionably written 
by the poet. With all the divergences, whether important or 
petty, that have been noted between the Rhesus and the other 
plays, it is evident that the style is far closer to that of Euripides 
than to that of either Sophocles or Aeschylus. It is argued by 
W. H. Porter,?° following Gilbert Murray, that Euripides had a 
very definite style, which was maintained all through his long lit- 
erary career and which differentiated him from other writers. In 
reply to the “late Euripidean view ” of Ridgeway he argues that 
it is improbable that he should have composed the Rhesus in a 
style so different from that of the Bacchae and the Iphigeneia 
in Aulis at the same time as these, his last plays. He suggests 
that the play was planned in Macedon by Euripides and that 
the younger Euripides worked it up after his father’s death and 
produced it as the fourth play in the tetralogy which contained 
the Iphigeneia in Aulis, the Alemaeon at Corinth and the 
Bacchae. He regards the play as perhaps “the mdpepyov of a 
young amateur in a hurry.” It is suggested by Ceadel ** that 
the slight falling off in resolution-frequency in the last Euripi- 
dean plays reflects the number of lines inserted in them by 
Euripides the younger or (more probably) by later interpolators. 

Interesting as the theory is that the younger Euripides wrote 
the Rhesus from his father’s notes for the drama, I think “the 
young amateur” may well have been the poet himself in his 
experimental days.?? According to Aulus Gellius ** he began 
to write tragedy at eighteen, but did not have a play performed 


*O.R., XXXV (1921), p. 56. 

° Rhesus (2nd ed., 1929), p. 111. 
21 Op, cit., p. 80. 

7? Cf. Ceadel, op. cit., p. 74, n. 1. 
23 XV, 20. 
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until 455 B.C. The repetitions ** in the play which Pearson 
regards as betraying “the narrow resources of a sterile talent ” 
suggest to Porter “haste and inexperience.” May it not be the 
inexperience of a youthful genius who is dealing with a Homeric 
episode and has in some degree been influenced by the Homeric 
style? 

Porter does not comment on the parallel between the Dawn 
Song in the Phaethon and that in the Rhesus but does compare 
in detail the opening lyrical passages in the Rhesus and the 
Dawn passage with J. A., 1-48 and 115-63. The astronomical 
passages in Rhesus and Phaethon resemble that in J. A. and the 
lines about dawn in J.A., 156 ff. are parallel to the Rhesus, 
534 ff. and to the beginning of the entrance-song in the Phaethon. 
The Phaethon is called a “ Jugenddrama” by Wilamowitz,”> is 
placed “hardly earlier than the Hecuba” by Korte,”® and 
between 415 and 409 by Zielinski followed by Miinscher *’ and 
Volmer.*® The last four date the play on the evidence offered 
by the resolutions in the trimeter. Since according to the same 
criterion the Rhesus *® can be counted as the earliest extant 
drama of Euripides, it would follow that the much more elaborate 
and stylized Dawn Song in the Phaethon is an expanded 
reminiscence of the Dawn Song in the Rhesus. 

Pearson *° believes that the “ Sophoclean character ” ascribed 
to the play by an ancient critic is to be found in the close 
following of the stories of Dolon and Rhesus as told in the Iliad, 
in the delineation of character, and in the fact that for Sopho- 
cles “the story is the thing.” ‘“ Now is not all this” Pearson 
asks, “ exactly what we should expect from Sophocles?” 

My answer to this question is that what we get in the Rhesus, 
the utter swing of sympathy from the victors to the defeated side, 


*4 Porter, op. cit., pp. xlviiif. Such repetitions, as noted by Haigh 
(Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 260 f.), are characteristic of Euripides. 
Haigh notes that the words for couch (Aéxos, \éxrpov) occur no less than 
twenty-nine times in the Helen in the sense of wedlock. Cf. op@uevw, 
appearing five times in the J.7. Many other examples could be given. 

25 Berliner Klassikertexte, V, pt. 2, p. 81. Cf. Kranz, op. cit., p, 306. 

26 Phil. Wochenschr., XLVII (1927), p. 585. 

27 Hermes, LXII (1927), p. 164, note. 

28 De Euripidis Fabula quae Phaethon inscribitur restituenda (Monas- 
terii Guestfalorum, 1930), p. 76. 

2° See Ceadel, loc. cit. 9°0.R., XXXV (1921), p. 60. 
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the realism with which Rhesus and Hector are depicted, not “as 
they should be” for epic heroes, but “as they are,” “ ordinary ” 
men, “like other men,” as Aristotle says, and above all the 
anguish and the tears of those that mourn are exactly what we 
should expect from Euripides. And if the Rhesus was written by 
Euripides in his extreme youth, he already was showing the 
human sympathy that marks all his work, that was to result in 
that play of pity for those crushed by war which has come to 
mean so much in this our own time of war and anguish—the 
Trojan Women. 

It is stated by Pearson ** that the broad grounds of objection 
to Euripidean authorship of the Rhesus are 1) the absence of 
two of Euripides’ most prominent characteristics—his pathos 
and his sententiousness; and 2) a marked difference from his 
ordinary style of writing. The pathos is there in the agony of 
the wounded Thracian charioteer ** whose master was slain at 
his side, and in the grief of the Muse for her son. It is to miss 
the meaning of this play to miss its sadness. 

The lack of sententiousness may result from the fact that the 
young poet is following in this play of action the action of the 
tenth book of the Iliad. If the “ young poet” is not Euripides, 
and if the younger Euripides salvaged a play sketched by his 
father in Macedon and re-wrote it after his father’s death,** the 
younger man while reproducing the Euripidean spirit of sym- 
pathy with those suffering from the cruelties of war and his 
resplendent language with its Aeschylean affinities has neglected 
the moralizing, which is so prominent a characteristic of Euripi- 
des’ style in the other extant dramas, the stamp of which 
Euripides left on the New Comedy of the fourth century. 

The language of the Rhesus has the Euripidean magic and 
splendor, which is not confined to the lyrics. There is that 
beautiful line (618) with which Athena describes the shining 
whiteness of Rhesus’ steeds: 


f 4 
ortABovor & wore wotapiov KUKvoU TTEpoV, 


“They gleam like the wing of the swan of the river.” 


The whiteness of the swan’s wing * is called ytovdxpws “ snowy,” 


*2 Op. cit., p. 53. 82 Rhesus, 728 ff. 88 Porter, op. cit., p. lii. 
**Compare Rhesus, 304, xidvos égavyéorepov “ gleaming brighter than 
snow,”—of the gold yoke. 
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in Helen, 216. The swan is “frequent in Euripides; rare in 
Aeschylus ; not in Sophocles,” *° except for a doubtful fragment. 
The compounds of xpvods, gold, of which Euripides has so many, 
some of them words not appearing elsewhere, or for the first 
time, are characteristic of this play also. The play has the 
glitter of the brightness of gold armor and of gleaming snow, 
and horses shining like the swan’s wing. It has the keenness 
for sound and music that is also Euripidean, the sound of the 
Muses’ melody, of the piping of the shepherds, the singing of 
love songs at banquets, and the lament in a voice of many strings 
of the music-making nightingale. All this reveals the poet who 
more than Aeschylus and Sophocles delights in singing and in 
musical instruments and whose prayer °° was: 


pn Conv per’ apovoias, 


“ May I not live without harmony.” 


Considering the love of music and the knowledge of the stars 
which appear in the Rhesus one must think of the poet who 
wrote in the Alcestis: 

éyo Kai da povoas 
kal petdporos 

If the younger Euripides re-wrote his father’s play he did well 
to retain “the singing and the gold.” We can forego in this 
play the sententiae since we have in it Euripidean beauty, 
humanity, and realism. 

Porter *” argues that the close affinity between the anapaestic 
opening of the Iphigeneia in Aulis and certain passages in the 
Rhesus suggests that they may have been composed by the same 
man about the same time. That man, he suggests, is the younger 
Euripides. Since the Watchers’ Song in the Rhesus and the 
Entrance-Song of the Chorus of Maids in the Phaethon show 
even greater resemblances, it may be argued that the Rhesus 
and the Phaethon were composed by the same man. That man 
was the poet Euripides. The time still remains in dispute. 


Grace H. Macurpy. 


85 D’Arcy Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (2nd ed., London, 
1936). 
86. F., 694 f. 87 Op. cit., p. liii. 
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THE BOEOTIAN MIGRATION. 


In Thucydides, I, 12, 3 is the following statement about the 
migration of the Boeotians: ” 


In the 60th year after the capture of Troy, those who are 
now known as Boeotians, being driven out of Arne by the 
Thessalians, settled what is now called Boeotia, the former 
Cadmeian land. 


Substantially the same account is given in Strabo, IX, 2, 3.8 
The problem with which we are immediately concerned is the 
60 years mentioned by Thucydides. No other writer directly 
gives a date for the Boeotian migration, and positive evidence as 
to the identity of Thucydides’ source, if indeed the calculation 
is not his own, is not to be had. It has been suggested * that 
Thucydides was here following Hellanicus and that Hellanicus 
used a generation of 30 years in his computations.® There is, 
however, a serious objection to this theory. In the same section 
(I, 12,3) Thucydides speaks of the return of the Heracleidae in 
the 80th year after the Trojan War. It is highly probable that 
this period of 80 years represents two Hecataean generations of 
40 years,® but is it not curious to find side by side with a calcula- 


1Cf. Il., II, 494 ff.; Thucydides, I, 12, 3; Strabo, IX, 2, 3; XIII, 1, 3; 
Diodorus, IV, 67, 1-2. 

* Thucydides, I, 12, 3: Bowrol re yap of viv é&nxoorm ere pera ’IXlov 
Giwow "Apyns dvacravres Oecoadav viv pév Bowrilav, mpdrepov dé 
Kadunida yqv 

Strabo, IX, 2, 3: xara rovrous édiyov xpévov éxdimévres Tas 


éravndOov ws 8 Opaxwv xal éxrecdvres év 


Oerradia Thy dpxny wera xpévor, wore Kal 
Bowrobs KAnOjvac mavras. elr’ avéorpevav els rhv olxelavy, Hdn Tov AlodiKxov 
ord\ov mept THs Bowrias, dy oreddov és ’Aclay 
ol ’Opéorov traides. 

‘Cf. U. Kohler, “ Uber die Archiologie,’” Commentationes Philologae 
in Honorem Th. Mommseni (Berlin, 1877), pp. 376-7. Kéhler has by 
no means proved irrefutably that Thucydides’ calculation is based on 
Hellanicus. 

5 Cf. V. Costanzi, “La yeved in Ellanico,” Riv. di Stor, Ant., VIII 
(1904), pp. 348-51. Costanzi advanced the theory that Hellanicus 
allowed three generations to 100 years but that odd generations above 
or below a century were only 30 years in length; e.g., two generations 
are 60 years but three are 100. 

*Cf. F. Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II C, p. 45. 
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tion based on a generation of 40 years one in which a generation 
of 30 years is employed? Would we not expect to have these 
calculations based on a generation of the same length, whether 
40 or 30 years, rather than one of each?’ ‘The figure 80 is 
difficult to explain in terms of a generation of 30 years but, with 
a generation of 40 years, 60 years could well be a generation and 
a half. Moreover, if the 60 years do represent two Hellanicean 
generations of 30 years, did Thucydides, who dates the Dorian 
invasion, the return of the Heracleidae, and the Boeotian migra- 
tion from the fall of Troy, reckon from the Hecataean or the 
Hellanicean date for that event? Presumably the date for the 
fall of Troy would be different in either case since the length of 
the generation used to derive this date was different. If the 
Hecataean and Hellanicean dates for the Trojan War were 
identical, Hellanicus could hardly have used a generation of 30 
or 33% years; * and the calculation in I, 12,3, the section per- 
taining to the Boeotian migration, could not then be based on 
two Hellanicean generations of 30 years each. The question, 
however, must be left open because of the lack of evidence. 
Strabo in IX, 2,3 relates the preparations of the Phoenician 
descendants of Cadmus to return to their own land (Boeotia) 
at the same time as the expedition of Orestes’ children was ready 
to leave Boeotian Aulis on its way to Aeolis. There is some 
evidence as to the date of this Aeolian expedition. Strabo gives 
an account of the various stages of this venture.® It was Orestes 


7 Costanzi, loc. cit., argues that there was no established relation 
between the Dorian invasion and the Boeotian migration. The dis- 
crepancy is due to the fact that Hellanicus was the first to delve into the 
problem of chronologically reconciling mythological traditions. Although 
a discussion of this point cannot be conclusive because of the lack of 
evidence, nevertheless the very fact that Thucydides coupled the two 
events together and dated them by the same terminus, the fall of Troy, 
points against Costanzi’s theory. 

®8If Pearson’s theory (Harly Ionian Historians [Oxford, 1939], pp. 
214-15) that Hellanicus dated the fall of Troy in ca. 1240 B. C. is correct, 
Hellanicus could not possibly have used three generations to 100 years. 
If Hellanicus used a generation of 40 years—a generation of this length 


is needed to give a date of ca. 1240 B.C. for the fall of Troy because of 
the definitely limited number of generations between that event and 
the fifth century B.C.—, this system would have coincided somewhat 
with that of Hecataeus. 

® Strabo, XIII, 1, 3: rérpaor yap 5) ‘yeveais mpecBurépay pact 
Alodkixhy ras SuatpiBas 5¢ AaBeivy Kal xpdvovs paxporépous. 
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who began the expedition, but he died in Arcadia and left his son, 
Penthilus, to carry on. Penthilus succeeded in getting as far as 
Thrace by 60 years after the Trojan War. At this time, 60 
years after the Trojan War, oi viv Bowroi of Thucydides, I, 12, 3 
moved into Boeotia, and the Aeolian colonists had left Boeotia 
for Thrace (Strabo, XIII, 1,3). Thus we have two events dated 
60 years after the Trojan War; and although there may be no 
connection between the two, it would be profitable to ascertain 
the source of Strabo. 

Curiously enough, Strabo, XIII,1,3 or his source mentions 
the interval between the Trojan War and the return of the 
Heracleidae as 60 years, while Thucydides (I, 12, 3) believes that 
it was 80 years. Herodotus (IX, 26,4) gives 100 years, but 
Diodorus (IV,58) has only 50 years. Since according to 
Herodotus, II, 142, 2 three generations are equivalent to a cen- 
tury, we may rightfully expect that the Herodotean interval of 
100 years includes three generations. Let us now consider the 
passages of Strabo and Diodorus which concern the return of 
the Heracleidae. Jacoby states: *° 


. . . die Zahl ist bei Diodor die ephorische: die zwei 
Generationen (Paus. iv. 2. 3: Herodot rechnete, dem Stemma 
entsprechend, in dem Aristodemus Urenkel des Hyllos war, 
drei) sind bei Thuk. i. 12.3 achtzig, bei Ephoros (Strabo 
xiii. 1.3; Marm. Par. s. E. Meyer, Forsch. i.172.3) 
60 Jahre. 


Jacoby’s statement can bear scrutiny. In the first place, 
Diodorus’ source for the narrative of the Heracleidae is not 


’Opéornv yap tov arddov, 5 év ’Apxadia Tov 
Blov, rdv vidy IevOidov kal mpoedOeiv péxpr Opaxns 
éreot Trav torepov, br’ ‘Hpaxdedav els 
elt’ ’Apxédaov, vidy éxelvov, Tov Alodtkdv orddov els 
viv Kugixnviy rhv mepi rd Aackiduov: rov vidy rovrov vewraror, 
mpoehOovra wéxpt Tov I'pavixov moramov Kal 
7d THS oTparias eis AdoBov Kal 

10 Loc. cit. 

11, Meyer, Forsch., I, p. 172, n. 3: “... dass von der Einnahme 
Ilions bis zum Heraklidenzug 60 Jahre verlaufen seien, wie Strabon 
xiii. 1. 3, offenbar [the italics are mine] nach Ephoros, auch angibt: 
éinxovra éreot xTd. .. . Jedenfalls ist die alte Annahme, dass das der 
Chronik [i.e., Marm. Par.] zu Grunde liegende System die dorische 
Wanderung 60 Jahre nach Trojas Fall ins J. 1149 ansetzte, richtig, ete.” 
This is certainly not conclusive evidence that Strabo, XIII, 1, 3 is 
based on Ephorus. 
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known. As his account is not complete, it is the more difficult 
to determine its source. The assertion that the 50 years are an 
Ephorean calculation does not rest upon direct evidence. Fur- 
thermore, the significance of a 50-year period in terms of 
generations is not easily explained if one argues that Ephorus 
used a generation of 30 or 35 years.’” 

Secondly, the tradition of the return of the Heracleidae to the 
Peloponnesus was not connected with either Cleodaeus or 
Aristomachus, the son and grandson respectively of Hyllus, who 
was the son of Heracles. The first attempt to return was under 
Hyllus; the second, under Aristodemus or his children, Eurys- 
thenes and Procles. Therefore, Pausanias, IV, 3,3, in which 
the Dorian invasion and the return of the Heracleidae are said 
to have occurred two generations after the Trojan War, must be 
interpreted to mean that two generations elapsed between the 
end of the war and the successful attempt to return; and that 
the return occurred at the end of the second generation and the 
beginning of the third, which was that of Aristodemus. We do 
not know Pausanias’ source for this statement; but, as no 
tradition connects the return of the Heracleidae with either 
Cleodaeus or Aristomachus, this is the only plausible explanation. 

Thirdly, the assertion of Jacoby that these two generations 
represent in the case of Ephorus 60 years does not rest upon 
a very sound foundation. Turning to Strabo, XIII, 1,3, for 
which Ephorus has been proposed as a source, we learn that the 
Aeolian colonization started four generations earlier than the 
Ionian. It was Orestes who collected the colonists, but he died 
in Arcadia. His son, Penthilus, led them to Thrace by 60 years 
after the Trojan War, at which time the Heracleidae returned to 
the Peloponnesus. Archelaus, the son of Penthilus, succeeded in 
getting as far as Cyzicus and Dascylium on the southern shore 
of the Propontis. Finally, Gras, the son of Archelaus, managed 


12 Tf, however, one reckons with a generation of 3314 years, a period 
of 50 years could well represent one and a half generations, The 
problem of the length of the generation which Ephorus employed is a 
knotty one to which at least three different solutions have been offered. 
E. Meyer (Forsch., I, p. 178) proposed 334% years; C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt (s. v. “ Ephoros ” in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft [Leipzig, 1912], III, p. 92), suggested 35 years; and 
the recent study of G. L. Barber (The Historian Ephorus [Cambridge, 
1935], p. 172) advocates a generation of 30 years. 
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to reach Granicus, and most of the expedition arrived at Lesbos 
and took possession of it. Presumably the Ionian colonization 
started at this time. 

Ephorus, according to F 117,** seemed to recognize some phase 
of the Ionian colonization as contemporary with the return of 
the Heracleidae. Philonomus, who betrayed Laconia to Procles 
and Kurysthenes, persuaded the former ruler to depart with the 
Achaeans for Ionia. But, if Ephorus believed the Ionian settle- 
ment of Asia Minor to be contemporary with the return of the 
Heracleidae, any statement which asserts that the Aeolian move- 
ment was four generations earlier than the Ionian, and that the 
Heracleidae returned only 60 years (two generations) after the 
beginning of the Aeolian movement, certainly cannot be based 
upon Ephorus. Moreover, if Ephorus used a generation of 3344 
or 35 years, it would not be in keeping with such a system to 
use a generation of 30 years in this instance.’ 

There is still another reason for believing that it is not the 
Kphorean version of this story which Strabo follows. According 
to Strabo, XIII, 1,3 the Heracleidae returned to the Pelopon- 
nesus about 60 years (two generations) after the Trojan War. 
If, as Ephorus relates in F 16 and 17, the return occurred at the 
end of the generation of Aristodemus, the war would have been 
fought only 60 years (two generations) before the return. 
Although the fragments of Ephorus do not mention all the 
names, the standardized stemma of the early Heracleidae con- 
sisted of Heracles, Hyllus, Cleodaeus, Aristomachus, and Aris- 
todemus; and it was undoubtedly this genealogy which Ephorus 
adopted. Heracles was the contemporary of Laomedon, the 
father of Priam; and with this correlation established it is easy 
to reckon that the Trojan War occurred during the last years 
of Hyllus’ generation or the beginning of that of Cleodaeus. 
But thus the Trojan War was not fought only two generations 
inclusive—such calculations are reckoned inclusively—from the 
end of Aristodemus’ generation ; it was fought at least three, and 
possibly four, generations from that point. Thus Strabo’s state- 


13H, Jacoby, F.Gr.H., No. 70, F 117. Isocrates also apparently 
associated the Ionian colonization with the return of the Heracleidae. 
Cf. Panath., 166; 42 ff.; 190 ff. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the tradition that Ephorus was a pupil of the rhetorician, 
14 Cf. note 12 supra. 
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ment in XIII, 1, 3 that the Heracleidae returned to the Pelopon- 
nesus about 60 years (two generations) after the Trojan War 
cannot be based on Ephorus, as Meyer and Jacoby maintain. 

If Ephorus was not the source for Strabo, who was? This 
question is more easily asked than answered, yet perhaps the 
solution does not lie far off. From the scholiast to Pindar, 
Nemean Odes, XI, 43, we learn that Hellanicus wrote about the 
colony of Orestes which went to Aeolis.*° A story somewhat 
similar to the account in Strabo, XIII, 1,3 is found in Tzetzes, 
Schol. to Lycophron, 1374, p. 379, 28 Scheer: 7° 


After Orestes had killed Aegisthus, he received an oracle 
to depart for a colony. When he had gathered together 
people from different tribes, whom he called Aeolians 
because they were from many different places,’’ he came 
to Lesbos. Orestes soon died and was not able to found a 
city; but a descendant of his named Gras, after 100 years, 
became master of Lesbos and founded a city, etc. 


This passage is generally considered to be based on Hellanicus.’® 
Gras is herein reported to have obtained possession of Lesbos 100 
years (three generations) after the death of Orestes. According 
to Strabo, XIII, 1, 3 it was also Orestes who began the expedi- 
tion. Penthilus and Archelaus in turn led the colonists towards 
Aeolis, but it was actually Gras who took them to Lesbos. Gras 


15 Gr. H., No. 4, F 32: otros (sc. Melcavipos Zrapriarns), pyoi, 
’"Opéorn Kai rhv Tévedov Tevédios yap 6 
mepi 5é rhs ’Opéorov els Alodida év 
mpwrw [rept] iordpnker. 

164 ’Opéorns pera Td dvedeiv xpnoudov els 
6 éx dNaovs, ods Exddecev Alodeis dia 7d 
téomwy elvar, NAOev eis AéoBov: Kal adrds taxd drodavav 
ovK améyovos rovTov Kadovmevos pera p’ ern 
éxupievoe THs AéoBov Kal Exrice. 

17 This etymology is based on the word aié\os, which means “ varied ” 
or “variegated.” Cf. alodifw beside mocxiidw. Cf. Pearson, op. cit., p. 
196, who reaffirms Kullmer’s statement that such an explanation is 
typical of Hellanicus, 

18 Cf. Costanzi, loc. cit.; Jacoby, F. Gr. H., I, p. 446: “ Was Hellanikos 
von der xrioits Alodidos erzihlte, ist nicht direkt itiberliefert. Aber 
das Lykophronscholion . . . kann letztlich auf ihn zuriickgehen.” Cf. 
Pearson, op. cit., pp. 195-6: “ This story, which should be compared with 
Strabo xiii. 1, 3, is suggestive of Hellanicus for one very good reason: 
the derivation of the tribal name . . . is a touch that is typical of the 
logographer . . . Though not strictly eligible as a ‘fragment’ of Hel- 
lanicus this note is just as good as one.” 
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was the great-great-grandson of Orestes and belonged to the third 
generation after him. Orestes of course was the first generation 
after the war. His son, Penthilus, could lead the party only up to 
the end of his generation, which was 60 years 1° after the Trojan 
War. It is clear from this remark that Strabo’s source was using 
a generation of 30 years. Archelaus’ generation would pre- 
sumably end in the 90th year, and Gras’ generation in the 120th 
year, after the war, or 90 years after the death of Orestes. But 
the Lycophron scholiast says that Gras arrived at Lesbos after 
100, and. not 90, years. We should, however, expect some sort 
of relation between the 60 years—the generations of Orestes and 
Penthilus—which Strabo mentions, and the 100 years—the 
generations of Penthilus, Archelaus, and Gras—of the Lycophron 
scholium. Costanzi?° advanced the hypothesis that two Hel- 
lanicean generations are 60 years but that three are 100, basing 
his argument on 1) Kohler’s theory ** that Thucydides, I, 12, 3— 
the Boeotian migration occurred in the 60th year after the fall 
of Troy—was taken from Hellanicus; 2) the assumption that 
the Lycophron scholium was ultimately attributable to Hellanicus. 
This latter point is much more credible than the first for reasons 
stated above, but Costanzi’s theory need not necessarily be dis- 
carded. We know that Strabo’s source was using a generation 
of 30 years, and we know that according to Strabo it was Gras 
who reached Lesbos three generations after the death of Orestes. 
The theory of Costanzi would probably hold in this case, for the 
similarity between the accounts of the Lycophron scholium and 
Strabo points to a common source. And if Hellanicus is assumed 
to be the source for the scholium there is every reason to believe 
that he was also the source for Strabo,” especially since we have 
just seen that Ephorus really does not enter into the problem at 
all. Strabo of course was familiar with the work of Hellanicus, 
as is shown by the numerous references to him. If one is willing 
to admit that this scholium is attributable to Hellanicus, there is 
no apparent reason for not believing that the passage in Strabo 
is based on Hellanicus, especially since it is most improbable that 
Ephorus was Strabo’s source as Jacoby maintains. 
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19 Cf, Strabo, XIII, 1, 3. . 7° See note 5 supra. 21 See note 4 supra, 
22 According to Costanzi’s theory, if Strabo is ultimately based on 
Hellanicus, the generation of Gras would have ended 130 years after 
the war and not 120. 
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THE CLASSES OF THE “SERVIAN ” CONSTITUTION. 


According to the accounts of both Livy? and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,? the division of the Roman people into census 
classes occurred during the reign of Servius Tullius, the sixth 


' of the traditional seven kings of Rome. Modern scholars have 


been unanimous in rejecting this early dating for such a complex 
and relatively democratic institution. Some years ago Nilsson ® 
suggested that the change in military organization, the real 
function of the “ Servian ” constitution, came about the middle 
of the fifth century B.C.; for it was at this time that military 
tribunes with consular powers supplanted consuls (444 B. C.*) 
and also that censors were created (443 B.C.). This suggestion 
appears reasonable, and, if one accepts it as an hypothesis, several 
other items of interest can be adduced to produce a plausible 
account of the historical evolution of the “ Servian ” constitution. 

In the first place, it makes no sense to state as the literary 
sources do that two centuries of engineers or artisans were added 
to the first > or second ® class, unless this class or these classes 
at some time had taken the field without the remaining classes. 
In other words, the fact that these technicians were attached to 
one or other of the first two classes rather than forming part of 
the contingent of their own property class seems to indicate that 


\at one time (i.e. before the reforms of 444/3 B.C.) the first 
“4, class or the first and second classes formed the Roman army 


which fought without the assistance of the lower property classes. 
Again, it is interesting to note that trumpeters and hornblowers 


43. 

2 Roman Antiquities, IV, 16-19. 

3M. P. Nilsson, “The Introduction of Hoplite Tactics at Rome,” 
J.R.S8., XIX (1929), pp. 1-11. 

‘ Traditional (or uncorrected) dates are used throughout this article 
for the sake of clarity. 

5 Additae huic (i.e. primae) classi duae fabrum centuriae quae sine 
armis stipendia facerent; datum munus ut machinas in bello ferrent, 
Livy, I, 43, 3. 

ToUTwY Sio STrOTOLWWY TE Kal TeKTOvwY Kal 
Ta els Tov eUXpnoTa . . . 
ol xeiporéxvac Tois Td Sevrepov Exovor Dionysius, IV, 17, 3. 
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were added to the fourth’ or fifth® class. Obviously, there 
would be need for these men to give the signals to those employ- 
ing ordered, hoplite tactics; just as obviously, there could have 
been no need for such signals in an army employing the older 
tactics of single combat. Furthermore, if this theory is correct 
so far, it is easy to comprehend the significance, both military 
and political, of the creation of military tribunes with consular 
powers who were all patricians.° With the introduction of 
hoplite tactics, plebeians must certainly play a more important 
part in the military organization, and hence they were doubtless 
granted more political and social rights; *° on the other hand, if 
the mass of plebeians hitherto had had little military experience, 
it is reasonable that commanders of the new army should be 
chosen from those who did possess that experience, that is, for 
practical purposes, the patricians.** 

Finally, it seems likely that the fifth class of the “ Servian ” 
constitution did not come into existence until somewhat later: to 
be specific, its inclusion was probably the result of the war 
against Veii. There are several indications in the sources that 
this is true. The census ratings of the first four classes are given 
as 100,000, 75,000, 50,000, and 25,000 respectively by both 
Livy '* and Dionysius.** But Livy gives the rating of the fifth 
class as 11,000 asses.‘* Certainly these figures have no absolute, 
objective validity for there was no coined money in the days of 
Servius, or indeed at the time of the Veian war.’®* Nevertheless, 
the deviation from the mathematical pattern of the first four 


7 Dionysius, IV, 17, 4. 

® Livy, I, 43, 7. ® Livy, IV, 6, 11. 

10 Livy (IV, 6) connects the political situation with the Lex Canuleia. 

11 According to the fasti (C.J. L., I?, 1, p. 116 and Livy, V, 12) the 
first plebeian, P. Licinius Calvus, became military tribune in 400 B.C. 

127, 43, 1-6. 

FV, 36-17. 43, 7. 

18 Undoubtedly these sums represent an attempt at evaluating plots of 
land of various sizes or the income therefrom. Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 6. 
It may be mentioned that there was a persistent though unauthenticated 
tradition that a Roman delegation visited Greece, possibly Athens, 
immediately preceding the publication of the Twelve Tables (451/450 
B.C.). The fact that the Romans adopted census classifications and 
hoplite tactics within a decade of this hypothetical visit may well 
indicate contact between the Romans and the Athenians, or some other 
Greeks, at this time. 
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classes may well indicate a later date for the inclusion of the fifth 
class..° The introduction of pay for the army*’ is also more 
understandable if the poorer citizens were now called upon for - 
military service for the first time. Likewise, the equipment 
assigned to the fifth class, fundas lapidesque missiles hi secum 
gerebant,!® is hardly the armament of a field army, although such 
weapons would be very useful for the protracted siege of a 
strongly fortified town.’® As the last point, it must be mentioned 
that the consular fasti show an increase in the number of military 
tribunes with consular powers from four to six or more from 
the beginning of the siege of Veii to the restoration of the 
consulship.” Ifa fifth class, larger than any of the others except 
the first, and particularly designed for siege operations, was 
added to the Roman army in 405 B.C., it is obvious that addi- 
tional officers would be needed to organize and lead these new 
troops. 

If this reconstruction is correct, hoplite tactics were introduced 
into the Roman army about 444/3 B.C.; previous to this time 
probably only the patricians had fought actively but they had 
been assisted by workmen who could repair or manufacture 
weapons for them. Four classes only were included in the 
original hoplite army, but about forty years later a fifth class was 
added, consisting of poorer citizens, especially for the purpose of 
conducting a difficult siege ; as a result of the continued campaign 
and the greater economic need of the new soldiers, pay was intro- 
duced. Thus it can be seen that the “Servian” constitution 
represented not a single stroke of genius, but a gradual develop- 
ment which came as the result of the most pressing of all needs, 
the demands of the military situation. 


Epwarp F. D’ArMs. 
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16 Dionysius (IV,17,2) to be sure gives the rating of the fifth class 
as 12,500 asses. 

17 Livy, IV, 59, 11. 

18 Livy, I, 43, 7; ef. Dionysius, IV, 17, 2: rovrovs érate cavvia kal 
opevddvas éxovras iw ragtews 

1° For the strong fortifications of Veii, cf. Livy, V, 2, 5; 5, 2; 6, 9-10. 

200.1. L., I?, 1, pp. 114-25. 


ISOCRATES’ GENERA OF PROSE. 


Friedrich Pfister in a brief article (Hermes, LX VIII [1933], 
pp. 457-60) says that when discussing the kinds of narratio in 
rhetorical theory other scholars have considered Cicero, De Inv., 
I, 27 and Auctor ad Herennium, I, 12-13, to be the oldest sources 
and that they have completely disregarded the beginning of 
Isocrates’ Panathenaicus, which preserves a similar classification 
of narrations and shows that the later division was derived from 
early rhetorical theory. 

Unfortunately while discussing Isocrates’ classification Pfister 
seems to misinterpret the second division, apparently because he 
is influenced by the later classifications. He calls the second 
genus prose fiction; I think that it consists of paradoxical 
writings. 

Pfister writes as follows: “Im Panathenaikos nun nennt er 
[Isocrates] folgende Teile: 


1. Adyou pvOades. 

2. Adyou teparetas Kal Wevdoroyias peorot. 
Von diesen beiden gilt: ois of roAAoi padAov xaipovow 7 Trois mepi 
TIS avTav Gwrypias 

3. Adyou Tas madaas Kal Tovs 

4. Adyou Soxovvres Kal Kopyorntos pere- 
Xovres, ovs of epi TOUS dyévas mapawovar Tots vewTépois 
BovAovrat wA€ov éxew Tov ayTidiKwy. 


Mit diesen vier Gattungen habe sich Isokrates nicht beschaftigt, 
sondern sich der folgenden zugewandt: 

5. Adyou wept tov TH Te TOAE Kal Tois 
Dariiber, was Isokrates mit diesen fiinf Gattungen der Prosa 
meint, kann im allgemeinen kein Zweifel sein. Er nennt die 
Mythographie (1), die Geschichtsschreibung (3), die Gerichts- 
reden (4), die politischen Reden (5). Dabei lassen wir noch 
unentschieden, was fiir Prosaprodukte mit 2 gemeint sind, 
obwohl sie deutlich gekennzeichnet sind. Diese Einteilung ist 
in der Tat ziemlich vollstindig; es fehlt eigentlich nur die 
philosophische Prosa, diese vielleicht aus Abneigung gegen die 
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Akademie. Die Prosa der Fachwissenschaft scheidet ja iiber- 
haupt aus . . . Was also Isokrates unter 2 nennt, Adyou reparetas 
kat Wevdoroyias peoroi, entspricht dem, was spater als argumentum, 
mAdopa, Spaparixoy bezeichnet wurde, nur mit etwas anderem 
Inhalt, entsprechend der Entwicklung der literarischen Produk- 
tion. Da Isokrates nur Prosaliteratur im Auge hat, hat er unter 
diesen Adyo. insbesondere Miarchen, Fabeln, Novellen und viel- 
leicht auch Volksbiicher wie die Erzihlungen von den Sieben 


Weisen, von Anacharsis, Homer und Hesiod, Aisopos u.a. 


verstanden ... .” 


Thus Pfister apparently considers that the Adyou repareias Kai 
WevdoAoyias peoroi consist of prose fiction and are distinct from 
the Adyou pvodes, which also tell stories in prose but are about 
the heroes of mythology. As a parallel for the former genus 
he cites (p.459) reparoAoyias in XV, 269. The reading of the 
manuscripts usually accepted for that passage is zepurroAoyias 
rather than reparoAoyias. Be that as it may, it seems certain that 
Pfister’s reparoAoyia in XV, 269 does not refer to prose fiction 
but to paradoxical writings. The passage reads as follows: 


. TOUS Adyous TOs TOY dv pev TO 
Epacay eivar Tov GvTwv, TéTTapa, Kal veiKos Kal 
piAiav adtois, "Iwv od tpidv, "AAKpaiwv pova, Tlappevi- 
Sys Kal ev, Topyias ovdév. yap Tas 
pev dpotas eivat tais tais obdev 


Thus in the Antidosis the term definitely applies to the para- 
doxical treatises of early sophists like Gorgias and Melissus. 

The use of rovavras with reparoroyias suggests 
that the term included more than the paradoxical proofs for 
early physical theories. That impression is confirmed by X, 1-8, 
a passage which Pfister ignores. There Isocrates belittles the 
teachers of eristic for discoursing on paradoxical hypotheses (1) 
such as that falsehood is impossible or that all virtues are the 
same and belong to one knowledge. The last theme is considered 
an allusion to the Platonic dialogues. He points out that the 
earlier sophists supported even bolder arguments and lists a 
series of various theses in physics like those in the Antidosis 
(269), even including Melissus and Gorgias again (2-3). He 
adds that the young men especially enjoy such useless and petty 
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quibbling but recognizes that this is typical of youth. émi yap 
dmdvTwv TOV TpaypaTwv Tas Kal Tas 
otrw Staxeipevor SiateAovor (cf. Plato, Rep. 539B, Apol. 23C). 
Apparently, then, zepurrérntas and Oavparoroiias could be applied 
to Socratic dialogues as well as to the paradoxical treatises of 
the early sophists. Note the similarity to mepirroAoyias (repa- 
rodoylas) potas eivar tais Pavparoroias in XV, 269, where Isocra- 
tes warns the young men especially against running aground on 
such literature, which recalls the predilection of youth mentioned 
in X, 6. So reparodoyia or wepurrodoyia can refer to paradoxical 
philosophic dialogues as well as to treatises ike Gorgias’ Iepi 
Tov pn 

The Helen also suggests how to interpret WevdodAoyia (XII, 1) 
as a genus. Not only is it appropriate for the treatises of the 
early sophists (X,4) but Isocrates says that the fashion of 
yevdoroyeiv has spread to the rhetoricians and that they are com- 
posing paradoxical encomia of beggars and exiles (8). Hence 
the second classification in XII, 1 (repareéa and Wevdodoyia) is not 
prose fiction and probably includes all paradoxical displays, 
whether rhetorical, philosophical, or scientific. It is suggested in 
the Helen that the paradoxical encomia are the lineal descendants 
of early scientific paradox. 

Our inclusion of philosophic dialogues in the second class of 
the Panathenaicus is verified by a catalogue of literary genera 
in the Antidosis (XV, 45-46), where Isocrates lists six types 
of prose: 

1. of peév yap Ta yévy Ta TOV Tov Blov Tov 
KaTérpupav 

2. 8€ epi montas 

3. ras Tas Tois ovvayayeiv éBovdAnOnoav 

4. tives Tas Epwryoets Kal Tas amoKpices yeyovacw, Ovs 
KaAovow... . TES OL... ypadew.. . mponpyvrat 
Adyous 

5. ov rept tov idtwv cupBodraiwv 

6. ‘EXAnuixods Kai Kal mavyyupikols ... 


Here the dialogue is recognized as a distinct type of writing. 
Moreover, Pfister (p. 459) mentions this passage as proving that 
any division like XII, 1-2 was unknown when the Antidosis was 
written and must have been invented by Isocrates, Aristotle, or 
someone else in the interim between the Antidosis and the 
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Panathenaicus. He refers to the sentence: «in 8 av od puxpdy 
Epyov, macas Tis Tas id€as Tas Tov Adywv eLapiOpeiv 
Pfister says (p. 457) that this task was too great for Isocrates 
in the Antidosis but that he performed the task in the Panathe- 
naicus. I fear that Pfister has been deceived by Isocrates’ use of 
that rhetorical device known as praeteritio. Despite the difficulty, 
Isocrates in the Antidosis managed to list six species of prose 
writing—one more than in the later list—and contrived at least 
partly to fill the two desiderata that Pfister noted in the Panathe- 
naicus (philosophische Prosa and Prosa der Fachwissenschaft) 
by including philosophical dialogues and studies of the poets 
(? cf. XII, 18). Thus this list is more nearly complete and 
demonstrates that Isocrates recognized the philosophic dialogue as 
a genus despite his personal feelings about the Academy (Pfister, 
p. 458; also recognized in XII, 26). Mythography, history, and 
forensic and deliberative oratory apparently occur in both cata- 
logues. The later list in the Panathenaicus adds no genus to 
the list in the Antidosis. 

Since these two lists seem identical in other respects, it appears 
clear that repareia and wevdoroyia in XII, 1 refer not to prose 
fiction (which could appear as pvOedes) but to paradoxical 
writings whether dialogues, treatises, or encomia. This would 
be a more comprehensive but less precise description of the 
genus represented by philosophic dialogues in his earlier list. 
Neither list uses technical language or is scientific like Aristotle’s 
classifications. Each list approaches the subject from a slightly 
different point of view (kinds of authors, kinds of compositions). 

Pfister (p. 459) listed two points to prove that the genus is 
prose fiction: 1) it is useless; 2) most men enjoy it. But 
Isocrates often calls eristic useless, e.g. X, 5, XV, 262 and 269. 
Young men are said to enjoy eristic dialogues in XII, 26 and 
X, 6; fools admire the writings of the early sophists according 
to XV, 269. Some men (XV, 283) give the name of philosopher 
only to students of those writings (285). So eristic is useless 
but pleasant. Since Pfister admits (p. 457) that the pleasure 
mentioned in XII,1 cpmes from myths as well as repareta 
(Isocrates, II, 48, indicates the popularity of myths), it seems 
acceptable to say that Isocrates’ second genus pleased chiefly the 
young men but that the two genera combined to delight most 
men. Paradoxes, like prose fiction, can be called useless and 
amusing. 
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Therefore Pfister’s interpretation of the second division in 
XII, 1 as prose fiction seems untenable and the five prose genera 
listed in the Panathenaicus apparently are: 


1) Myths and fiction like myths (hence probably all prose 
narratives other than history; cf. IV, 158, XII, 237, II, 48) 


2) Paradoxical writings (treatises like that of*Gorgias, Socra- 
tic dialogues, probably paradoxical encomia) 

3) History 

4) Oratory in the simple style of judicial speeches (probably 
including practical deliberative oratory in plain style) 

5) Oratory in elaborate style and containing national and 
international advice. 


This list is substantially the same as the catalogue in the 
Antidosis. How technical and theoretical the classifications are 
it is impossible to say, but their mutual consistency is significant. 

Isocrates’ remarks about paradoxical writing suggest the fol- 
lowing simplified history of epideictic oratory. The new ration- 
alization and argumentation of the sixth and fifth centuries first 
revealed themselves in the increasingly paradoxical treatises of 
the early physicists, who tended more and more to disregard 
common sense in their speculations about nature. The physicists’ 
methods were then adopted by early sophists who wished to dis- 


-play their cleverness and to attract students. They demonstrated 


their skill by using the same kinds of reasoning to prove other 
points that contradicted popular opinion, especially in regard to 
ethics and politics. Perhaps the alleged immorality of the 
sophists was largely paradox, more or less consciously humorous 
(X,11) but seized upon by their opponents like chance remarks 
in Euripides. The sophists tended to specialize in paradoxical 
encomia like the praise of mice and death. Aristophanes illus- 
trates both aspects, e.g. the proof that it is right to beat your 
father (Clouds, 1405) and that poverty is better than wealth 
(Plutus, 509). Perhaps Isocrates’ chief contribution was to 
reapply this sophistic method, which had lost its novelty, and to 
use it to prove practical points and to praise real goods (X, 5, 
9,12). Although not the first to do this (X, 14), he established 
a trend toward practical themes in rhetorical epideizeis. 


STANLEY WILCOX. 


CoLGaTE UNIVERSITY. 
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ARISTOTLE ON VELOCITY IN THE VOID 
(PHYS. A, 8, 216 a 20). 


There is a curious passage in the Physics (A, 8, 216 a 20) in 
which Aristotle comes to the conclusion that in the void all bodies 
would move with equal velocity. Such a suggestion, of course, 
has always attracted the attention of scholars and, while some 
were content with a mere paraphrase of the passage, others added 
remarks expressing their astonishment that Aristotle, coming so 
close to the truth, rejected it again.* 

An analysis of the whole argument (A, 8, 215 a 24-216 a 21), 
however, and an examination of the steps by which Aristotle 
reaches his conclusion lead to an interpretation which is some- 
what different and, I think, more nearly exact than those 
previously given. 

Aristotle begins the argument, which is one of those directed 
against the existence of a separate void, with the statement that 
empirical observation ? shows the velocity of a body to be depen- 
dent on two factors: (a) the respective density of the medium 
and (b) the respective weight, lightness, or other characteristics 
(such as shape) of the moving body. Then he splits the argu- 
ment into two parts (215 a 29-216 a 11 and 216 a 11-21), focus- 
sing first on (a) and then on (b). With respect to (a) he comes 
to the conclusion that the velocity of a body in the void would be 
infinite because he assumes velocity to stand in an inverse 
relation to the density of the medium. The density in case of 
the void is 0 and velocity, therefore, infinite. 

Then he focusses on (b) and states,® at first, that empirical 


1So P. H. Wicksteed in a note to the passage in his and F. M. 
Cornford’s translation of the Physics, vol. I (London, New York, 1929), 
pp. 356-7: “It is tantalizing to find Aristotle actually arriving at the 
fact, familiar in modern laboratories, that a feather and a guinea, to 
take the classical example, will fall at the same pace through a vacuum, 
but treating it as a reductio ad absurdum.” 

On the similar position of W. D. Ross, see note 4 infra. 

2? The use of épauev on lines'215 a 25 and 216 a 13 should be noted. 

’To quote the whole second part of the argument (216 a 13-21): 
yap Ta pel{w powhy Exovra Bapous éav TadrAa dpolws 
éxn Tois Oarrov pepdueva 7d xwplov, Kal Kara Exovar 
Ta mpds GAAnAa. Gore kal dia Tov Kevov. adr’ advvarov: dia 
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observation shows the velocities of bodies to depend, ceteris 
paribus, on their respective porai and raises the question whether 
that would also hold true in the void, but immediately answers 
the question in the negative. So far Aristotle has been consistent 
and we would expect him to continue the argument by pointing 
out that, as he has shown previously everything to move with 
infinite speed through the void, we cannot compare the respective 
velocities because the infinite exceeds any measure. But instead 
of concluding in this manner, Aristotle puts himself the question 
why bodies should move with different velocities in a void where 
there is no medium to cleave. Differences in fory are significant 
in a resisting medium; for there the body with greater porn 
(shapes being identical) will cleave the medium more quickly. 
But in the absence of a medium conditions are equal for all 
bodies whatever their fory. Hence he concludes: isorayy apa 
mavT €OTOL. 

We can now survey the whole argument: It starts with the 
fact of empirical observation that the velocity of bodies varies 
with the medium and with certain characteristics of the bodies 
themselves. In the void, however, variations in velocity can 
depend neither, as a matter of course, on the medium (where 
resistance is 0) nor on the body (according to the conclusion 
reached in the second part of the argument). Hence velocity 
in the void is either infinite, if velocity is assumed to be the 
overcoming of a certain amount of resistance in a certain amount 
of time, or isorayés, if, as in modern physics, velocity is regarded 
as the traversal of a certain distance in a certain time. 

We are now able to see that Aristotle’s argument contains 
indeed some inconsistent reasoning. But the mistake lies some- 
where else than where it has been sought. The inconsistency 
consists in the fact that Aristotle, when concentrating on (b), 
forgets his conception of velocity previously expounded in (a).4 


yap airiay ola@ncerat Oarrov; év yap Tois wAnpeow dvdyKns: Oarrov 
yap Siaipet tH loxvi 7rd peifov: yap Hv exe 7d 
Td dpa mayr’ éora. 

“'W. D. Ross does not seem to have been aware of this inconsistency; 
for he takes both parts of the argument as corresponding to each other. 
He says (Aristotle’s Physics [Oxford, 1936], p. 61): “A heavier body is 
supposed to pass more quickly through a certain medium than a lighter, 
in direct proportion to their respective weights, weight being thought of 
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Yet as the mistake of a great man it proves to be very fruitful. 
For it now is evident that Aristotle clearly arrived by sheer 
thought at the fact “familiar in modern laboratories” and he 
can have done so only by avoiding the mistake of making the 
velocity of a body proportional to its weight (a mistake which, 
some think, Galileo had to correct in Aristotle). He not only 
anticipated Galileo in this respect, but it is also probable that 
reminiscences from Aristotle or Lucretius suggested to Galileo 
his a priori conclusion that in the vacuum all bodies fall with 
equal velocities (see end of note 7 infra). 

The ddd’ advvarov, which concludes the argument, does not 
maintain the absurdity of the result just reached that in the void 
all bodies would fall with equal velocities, but the absurdity of 
assuming all bodies to move with equal speed. In other words, 
Aristotle has put himself the question how bodies would fall if 
there were a void and comes to the conclusion that they would 
have to fall with equal speeds. That he does not find this 
conclusion confirmed in nature furnishes him additional evidence 
against the existence of a separate void.° 

The result of this study renders highly improbable the view 
held by some scholars that Epicurus divined the truth which 
Aristotle was supposed to have missed.* But as it has been shown 


as power to overcome a certain resistance in a certain time. From this 
it follows that all bodies should move with equal and infinite speed 
through a vacuum (since there is no resistance to be overcome), and this 
is rejected by Aristotle as absurd” (italics mine). But it is impossible 
that Aristotle could have conjoined “ equal” and “ infinite ” in his mind. 
Later in the Physics (252.a13) he expressly states: rd 7d 
ovdéva Adyor the expression loorax%, however, implies clearly 
a relation of velocities which, therefore, cannot be infinite. 

5 This interpretation receives support from Harold Cherniss’ discussion 
of the passage in his book on Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Phi- 
losophy (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), where he reaches a 
similar conclusion with respect to the incompatibility of Aristotle’s con- 
ception of nature and the assumption of a void. Cf, p. 153: The “ view 
of natural motion and proper place is incompatible with the hypothesis 
of a void, for to it motion is explicable only as the actualization of a 
qualitative differentiation of! space which, as extension, can be only an 
exclusive characteristic of corporeality.” On Professor Cherniss’ view of 
Aristotle’s conception of weight and its implications in case of an 
assumed void see the preceding discussion on pp. 152-3. 

* This view is based on a passage in Epicurus’ letter: to Herodotus. 
Thus Cornford adds, loc. cit., to Wicksteed’s note: “ This truth was 
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that Aristotle actually arrived at that truth, it seems to be more 
natural to assume that Epicurus owes this knowledge to a direct 
or indirect acquaintance with Aristotle’s view; especially as he 
taught at Athens not long after Aristotle. It also would be 
rather strange if Epicurus who showed little originality in 
natural philosophy had surpassed an Aristotle on such an 
important issue, 


JOSEPH KATZ. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


AN ADDITION TO “THE FIRST IDYL OF MOSCHUS 
IN IMITATIONS TO THE YEAR 1800.” 


Shakerly Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche. 


When James Hutton contributed his splendid article, “The 
First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the year 1800,” to Volume 
XLIX of this periodical in 1928, he failed to include a close 
translation of the idyl contained in Shakerly Marmion’s Cupid 
and Psyche, a heroic poem appearing in 1637.* In the following 
year, 1929, Joseph G. Fucilla compiled his “ Additions to ‘ The 


divined without experiment by Epicurus, Hp. i. 61, lcoraxeis dvarykaiov ras 
dropous elvar, bray Sia Tov Kevov elodépwvrac unOevds Cf. 
Lucr. ii 238.” W. D. Ross endorses Cornford’s statement, op. cit., p. 591. 

It will be noticed that Epicurus’ language and manner of reasoning 
suggest the passage in the Physics discussed in this study. 

7F, A. Lange, The History of Materialism, tr. by E. C. Thomas (New 
York, 1925), pp. 26-7, supposes that Epicurus was induced to assume an 
unmotivated deviation of the falling atoms from the straight line because 
of Aristotle’s criticism of Democritus’ doctrine. But Lange reaches this 
result on the assumption that Democritus believed atoms to fall through 
the void with a velocity proportional to their weight thus accounting 
for the original collision of the atoms. This interpretation of Democri- 
tus, however, is highly questionable (on the weight of atoms cf. H. 
Cherniss, op. cit., p. 97, n. 412; p. 98, n. 413; p. 211, n. 253). 

Lange also suggests that reminiscences from Aristotle or Lucretius 
may have influenced Galileo in reaching his conclusion that in empty 
space all bodies will fall equally fast. 

1Marmion’s debt to Moschus has been summarily discussed by me in 
an unpublished dissertation (Shakerly Marmion, Poet and Dramatist, 
pp. 307-10) presented to Yale University in 1941. 

? Pp. 105-36. 
* London, printed by John Okes for H. Sheppard, 1637. 
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First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the Year 1800.’”* Since 
Fucilla dealt entirely with imitations of the Venus Quaerens 
Filium theme in Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, he 
made no mention of English additions. 

Marmion’s tale is an adaptation of the legend of Cupid and 
Psyche as told by Apuleius in The Golden Ass. Hutton evi- 
dently took it for granted that Marmion followed his Latin 
original faithfully enough to be considered only an indirect 
borrower from Moschus and, therefore, dismissed him without 
investigation. After discussing the debt of Apuleius to Moschus, 
calling attention to a “ hue and cry ” after Psyche in The Golden 
Ass modeled on the First Idyl, Hutton dismissed with a sentence 
the followers of Apuleius as secondary users of Moschus, without 
naming them individually.® Later in his study, Hutton recog- 
nized Ben Jonson’s use of the Greek idyl in his masque, The Hue 
and Cry after Cupid (designated in Jonson’s folio of 1616 as 
The Description of the Masque), pointing out the various items 
in this eclectic version which were derived from Moschus.® 
While Marmion consulted both the Apuleian and Jonsonian 
material, his own imitation of Moschus is far more loyal than 
theirs. 

The truth is that Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche is an adapta- 
tion of the Latin myth instead of a verbatim translation; the 
author omitted or telescoped some passages from Apuleius and 
freely embroidered many others. For instance, he took Apuleius’ 
hue and cry after Psyche, mentioned by Hutton, and changed 
the abbreviated libel into a twenty-line lyric in decasyllabic 
couplets.’ The content of this lyric owes nothing to Moschus 
except through Apuleius, but the form has been directly in- 
fluenced by the short Greek poem. The poetic advertisement 
for the runaway is an insertion, differing in meter from the rest 
of the English poem. Ben Jonson’s Hue and Cry after Cupid 
is also a lyrical advertisement, for the son of Venus, but it is 
much longer than those of Marmion and Moschus; moreover, 
Jonson employed three speakers to describe the wandering Cupid, 
each using several stanzas,-while Moschus and Marmion com- 
pressed their ideas into one stanza with a single speaker. 


P., L (1929), pp. 190-3. 
5A.J.P., XLIX (1928), p. 107. 
Ibid., p. 129. 7 Cupid and Psyche, II, i. 
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Marmion’s definite debt to the First Idyl is, however, in a hue 
and cry after Cupid not found in his Latin source at all. 
Developed somewhat as a companion stanza to the hue and cry 
after Psyche, discussed above, this advertisement is a complete 
paraphrase of “ Fugitive Love ” inserted into the main body of 
Cupid and Psyche as a lyric of fifty lines in octosyllabic couplets.® 
The short couplets and a few minor items of content seem to 
indicate that Marmion wrote with Jonson’s masque in mind also, 
but the translation from Moschus is remarkably faithful for a 
seventeenth-century rendition. 

A copy of Marmion’s translation below will show the totality 
of his use of the idyl. Those items in Cupid and Psyche not 
readily accounted for in “ Fugitive Love” have been italicized 
by me in order to accentuate their scarcity. 


The wanton Cupid, t’other day, 

Did from his mother Venus stray. 
Great paines she tooke, but all in vaine 
How to get her Sonne againe: 

For since the boy is sometimes blind, 
He his owne way cannot find. 

If any one can fetch him in, 

Or take him captive in a Gin, 

And bring her word, she for this, 

Will reward him with a kisse. 

That you the felon may descry, 

These are signes to know him by: 

His skin is red with many a staine 

Of Lovers, which by him were slaine; 
Or else it is, the fatall doome, 

Which foreteils of stormes to come: 
Though he seeme naked to the eye, 

His mind is cloath’d with subtlety, 
Sweet speach he uses, and soft smiles, 
To intice where he beguiles: 

His words are gentle, as the ayre, 

But trust him not, though he speake faire; 
And confirme it with an oath: 

He is fierce, and cruell both, 

He is bold, and carelesse too, 

And will play as wantons doe: 

But when you thinke the sport is past, 
It turnes to earnest at the last. 

His evill nature none can tame, 


® Cupid and Psyche, I, iiii. 
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For neither reverence, nor shame, 

Are in his lookes; his curled hayre 
Hangs like Nets, for to ensnare. 

His hands though weake, and slender; strike 
Age, and Sexes, all alike, 

And when he list, will make his nest, 

In their Marrow, or their breast: 

Those poyson’d Darts shot from his Bow, 
Hurt Gods above, and men below. 

His left hand beares a burning Torch, 
Whose flame the very same will scorch; 
And not hell it selfe is free, 

From this Impes impiety. 

The wounds he makes, no Salve can cure ; 
Then if you catch him, bind him sure: 
Take no pitty, though he cry, 

Or laugh, or smile, or seeme to dye, 

And for his ransome would deliver 

His Arrowes, and his painted Quiver. 
Refuse them all, for they are such, 

That will burne, where ere they touch (I, iiii).° 


As may be easily discerned, there are no major deviations 
from Moschus in the imitation executed by Marmion, the greatest 
one being the fact that Moschus had Venus deliver her own 
proclamation, and in the first person, while Marmion had the 
handbill prepared at the command of Venus, but written in the 
third person. There are only seven words, or phrases, not defi- 
nitely accounted for in the Greek source: Cupid is blind; his 
skin is red either from the blood of his victims, or as a revelation 
of the lightning-like power within; his curly ‘hair is used as a 
snare; no salve can cure the wounds made by him; he may 
feign death when trapped; and his quiver is painted. Three of 
Marmion’s additions seem to have been taken from Jonson’s 
Hue and Cry after Cupid; it depicts a blind Love, bathed in the 
blood of lovers, and filled with a flaming breath that wounds 
like lightning. Since Moschus’ Cupid is flame-colored and has 
lovely hair, a golden quiver, and bitter shafts, four of the 
so-called contributions of Marmion may only represent loose 
interpretations of items in the Greek original. 

There are only six minor omissions to be found in Marmion’s 
cartel: the reward offered for the god’s capture is a kiss only; 


®°I have followed the first edition of Cupid and Psyche, ignoring the 
original italics in order to clarify my own. 
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there is no mention of Cupid’s being recognizable among twenty ; 
his eyes are not described; he is not accused of wounding his 
mother; his torch does not burn the sun;?° and there is no 
warning that the fugitive may offer a poisoned kiss if caught. 
Another seeming omission is Marmion’s failure to mention the 
crossroads as the probable haunt of the runaway, but in the lines 
of Cupid and Psyche just preceding the formal hue and cry we 
find that the description of the felon was to be posted “ where 
ways met.” 

. Marmion has used some freedom in forcing the Greek material 
into English poetry, but he has remained true to the sense. 
Cupid’s arrow pierces hell instead of reaching Acheron and the 
king of Hades separately. On the other hand, Love may offer his 
arrows and his painted bow separately instead of his weapons as 
a whole. Cupid may not be likened to a bird in so many words, 
but he is able to build his nest in man’s vitals. In nearly every 
instance, as may be verified by an examination of the imitation 
and the original, Marmion has not only repeated Moschus’ 
catalogue of the features and accomplishments of Venus’ son, 
but he has also retained the order of the telling in an almost line 
by line translation. 

Since Shakerly Marmion was an Oxonian with a definite taste 
for the classics, a dramatist who often translated passages from 
ancient authors to fill out his thin dramas, a personal friend of 
industrious Heywood, and a protégé of scholarly Jonson, I pre- 
sume that his imitation of the First Idyl was based directly on 
the Greek of Moschus. The prevalence of fairly accurate English 
translations of the Greek Anthology, containing “ Fugitive 
Love,” however, makes it difficult to determine whether the 
seventeenth-century imitator received his inspiration directly or 
indirectly. 

SuE MAXxwELL. 


A TEXTUAL ITEM IN HERODOTUS. 


taita TO Kpoiow ov Kws ovTe éxapi€ero, Adyou pay 
Touodpevos dpabea elvat, Os Ta 
dyaba perels THv TeAevTHV TavTOs éxedeve 


(Herodotus, I, 33). 


10 Unless Marmion’s same (line 40) is a scribal or printer’s error for 
some spelling of sun (sunne? sonne?). 
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This, the text given by Hude, is not completely satisfactory. 
There is some slight inconcinnity in having the first obre negative 
the verb éyapifero and the second one the participle rowodpevos. 
Then, while the subject of éyapi£ero refers to Solon, the subject 
of dwoméumrerar unexpectedly refers to Croesus. It is preferable 
to put a period after otdevds and discard for the 
reading of 8S. 

“ By saying this he certainly did not please Croesus, nor yet by 
having considered him of no account. He is dismissed, having 
been adjudged extraordinarily ignorant because he utterly disre- 
garded present blessings and bade one look instead at the end of 
every matter.” 


The first otre would have been put before raira, had not 
Herodotus wished to emphasize the latter strongly. The sen- 
tence is artistically constructed with the first reason for Croesus’ 
displeasure put at the beginning, one of the two emphatic posi- 
tions in a Greek sentence, and the other reason at the end, the 
other emphatic position. The asyndeton after ovdevds is quite 
effective. Equally so is the one at the beginning of the sentence. 
The two help indicate the abruptness and finality of Solon’s dis- 
missal after his last speech. The following is another asyndeton 


just as abrupt and effective: . . . dpa dvayKatny adnbéws mpoxetpé- 
vnv 7) Tov Seordtea 7) adtov Um’ GAAwv aipéerat 
avros mepueivac (Herodotus, I,11,4). Herodotus is partial to the 
use of asyndeton. Cf. (37,1), Kpoicos 
(40,1), “ASpyoros (42,1), ratra of Avdoi (48,1) 
among other instances in the first book. 


J. W. CoHoon. 


Mount ALLISON UNIVERSITY, 
SACKVILLE, N. B. 


PLINY, HISTORIA NATURALIS, XXXI, 41. 


All the ancient sources, with one exception, refer to Rome’s 
third aqueduct built by Q. Marcius Rex, as the Aqua Marcia.’ 
The exception to this otherwise unanimous agreement is Pliny’s 


1For the ancient references to the Aqua Marcia see Platner-Ashby, 
Topographical Dictionary, s.v. “ Aqua Marcia,” pp. 24-7 and Ashby, 
Aqueducts of Ancient Rome, pp. 88-94. 
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statement * that the Aqua Marcia was once called Aufeia. The 
earliest reference to this aqueduct by the name of Aqua Marcia 
occurs in the legend AQUA MAR that appears on the reverse of 
the denarius struck ca. 56 B.C. by Marcius Philippus.’ Thus, 
at least as early as ca. 56 B. C. the most famous Roman aqueduct 
went by the name of Marcia. Why, then, should it ever have 
been known as the Aqua Aufeia? 

Of the fifteen MSS of Pliny’s Natural History listed by 
Mayhoff in his praefatio, only two offer divergent readings.‘ 
These seem to be the result of carelessness rather than of any 
effort to clarify the meaning of the word. The MS tradition 
can, therefore, be considered absolutely sound. And yet the 
adjective Aufeius, which is uncommon at best, occurs nowhere 
else in Latin literature as a modifier of aqua.® 

Harduin seems to have been the only editor who was ever 
troubled by this fact.6 He emends Aufeia to Saufeia with the 
comment that Saufeia is at least the name of a Roman gens.’ 
But there is nothing in the recorded history of the construction 
of the Aqua Marcia to connect it with an otherwise unknown 
Saufeius. The same holds true for Otto’s suggested derivation ® 
of Aufeia from an equally unknown Aufeius. His alternative 
proposal ° that the name might have resulted from the fact that 
the sources of the Marcia lay in the vicinity of Aufinum, a town 
in the territory of the Vestini, is of no assistance either. The 
adjective form of Aufinum is Aufinas, -tis, not Aufeius, -a, -um, 
as is attested by another passage of Pliny.’ 


2?H.N., XXXI, 41: clarissima aquarum omnium in toto orbe frigoris 
salubritatisque palma praeconio urbis Marcia est, inter reliqua deum 
munera urbi tributa. vocabatur haec quondam Aufeia, fons autem ipse 
Pitonia. The text is that of Mayhoff (Teubner, 1897). 

8’ Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, 
p. 485, nos. 3890-3895, Pl. 48, 17-18. 

*V reads aut foeta, and d has aufeta. 

5 See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s. v. “ Aufeia.” 

* Johannes Harduinus, Caii Plinii Secundi Historiae Naturalis Inbri 
XXXVII (Paris, 1723, 17417), II, p. 553, note 1: Aufeia] Mallem 
Saufeia. Id enim gentis Romanae nomen. 

7 There is slight evidence that Aufeiws was also a gentile name (see 
T. L.L., s.v. “ Aufius”); but in the only passage that can be connected 
with a date earlier than the empire (Gellius, XI, 10, 2) the text is far 
from sound. 

L., Aufeia.” - ® Ibid. 

10 77.N., III, 107: Vestinorum Angulani, Pennienses, Peltuinates, 
quibus iunguntur Aufinates Cismontani, 
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Kubitschek connects** Pliny’s statement about the name 
Aufeia with his further statement below that Ancus Marcius was 
the first to project the building of an aqueduct which was the 
forerunner of the Aqua Marcia.’ He believes that the aqueduct 
of Ancus Marcius was called the Aqua Aufeia. But, granting 
the historicity of the aqueduct of Ancus Marcius, which is at 
best legendary, such an aqueduct should have been named after 
the king or after the source from which it was taken.4* Such a 
source named Aufetus, Aufeia, or Aufeiwm may have existed, but 
there is no trace of it in the sources.** 

Under these circumstances, the errors of fact which Pliny 
makes in his two references to the Aqua Marcia *® might well 
suggest that Pliny is also in error in saying that the Aqua Marcia 
was once called Aqua Aufeia, or that it was ever called by any 
other name than Aqua Marcia. 

There is, however, solid ground for believing ** that Q. Marcius 


11 Wien. Sitzb., CLXVII, 6 (1911), p. 6. 

12, N., XXXI, 41: primus eam in urbem ducere auspicatus est Ancus 
Marcius, unus e regibus, postea Q. Marcius Rex in praetura, rursus 
restituit M. Agrippa. 

13 Cf. the Aquae Appia, Anio Vetus and Novus, Marcia, Iulia, Alsietina 
(also called Augusta), Claudia, Traiana, and Alexandrina. Two excep- 
tions are the Virgo, whose name is connected with the circumstances 
surrounding its discovery (Frontinus, De Aquis, I, 10), and the Tepula, 
so named, apparently, because of the temperature of its water. 

14 See 7. L., s. v. “ Aufius.” 

18. N., XXXI, 41, XXXVI, 121. For their appraisal see Ashby, 
Aqueducts of Ancient Rome, p. 90. 

16 The evidence of this and of the connection of the Aemilii with the 
construction of aqueducts is the following: 1) Livy’s statement (XL, 
51, 7) that M. Aemilius and M. Fulvius Nobilior, the censors of 179 
B.C., let contracts for the building of a third aqueduct, including 
contracts for its supporting arches; 2) the leadership assumed by M. 
Aemilius Lepidus Porcina in the fight to extend the Marcia to the 
Capitoline in 143 B.C. (Frontinus, I, 7) and, again, as the writer has 
sought to show in an article to appear in Class. Phil., in 140 B.C. 
(P. Oxy., no. 668, 188-190: M. Porcljinae devota est aqua Anio, aqua 
[Marcia in Capijtolium contra Sibyllae carmina [perducta.]); and 
3) the representation of an aqueduct on a denarius of M’. Aemilius 
Lepidus struck ca. 90-89 B. C. (Grueber, op. cit., II, p. 291, Pl. 94, 11; 
for the identification of the three arches represented on the denarius as 
an aqueduct, which the writer has discussed in an article entitled “The 
Denarius of M’. Aemilius Lepidus and the Aqua Marcia” to appear in 
A.J.A., see Urlichs, Sitzb. Miinchen, 1870, pp. 482-3; Jordan, Topo- 
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Rex merely completed an aqueduct projected and in part con- 
structed by the censors of 179 B. C., M. Aemilius Lepidus and 
M. Fulvius Nobilior.** The arches of this uncompleted aqueduct 
stood dry and useless but conspicuously visible to the traveller 
in the Campagna for about thirty years before Marcius Rex 
completed the Aemilio-Fulvian project in 143 B.C.1% When 
reference was made to these arches by the inhabitants of Latium 


graphie der Stadt Rom, I, p. 414, note 27; and Kubitschek, loc. cit., 
p. 5). Besides the passage under discussion, which shows that the 
Marcia was not always known by that name, whether the proposed 
emendation is accepted or not, is the reference by Canina to one of the 
putative sources of the Aqua Marcia, the Sorgente di S. Maria di Arsoli, 
by its local name at that time of Fosso dell’Acqua Amelia (Lanciani, 
“Le Acque e gli Acquedotti,” R. Accademia dei Lincei, Memorie, 1V 
[1880], p. 64). 

17 Livy, XL, 51, 5: habuere et in promiscuo praeterea pecuniam, ex 
ea locarunt aquam adducendam fornicesque faciendos. impedimento opert 
fuit M. Licinius Crassus, qui per fundum suum duci non est passus. 
For evidence that these arches were actually constructed cf. Livy’s 
(XXXIV, 53, 3-7) long list of buildings dedicated in 194 B.C., several 
years after contracts had been let for them by persons who were not the 
awarders of the original contracts. 

18 The writer believes that this was the date of the completion of the 
Marcia as far as its terminal castellum in the city and that the 
aqueduct’s extension to the Capitoline in 140 B.C, was a separate and 
later enterprise that was delayed till that year by political obstruction 
on the part of the opponents of Q. Marcius Rex and M. Aemilius Lepidus 
Porcina. The victory in 143 B.C. was purely parliamentary (see the 
article t» appear in A.J. A. referred to in note 16 supra). The grounds 
for this belief are the following: 1) the availability of the unfinished 
portions of the Aemilio-Fulvian aqueduct begun in 179 B.C.; 2) the 
specific statement of Frontinus (I,7) that the authority of Q. Marcius 
Rex was of but two years’ duration (Pliny, H.N., XXXI, 41 says one 
year); 3) the insufficiency of time two years would allow for the 
construction as an entirely new structure of Rome’s longest aqueduct, 
which the Marcia was (Frontinus, I, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15; see 
the article to appear in A.J.A. referred to above for the compara- 
tive lengths and periods of construction of Rome’s chief aqueducts) ; 
4) the election of new censors in 142 B.C., of whom P. Scipio Africanus 
Minor was one (Fasti Capit., O.I. L., I*, p. 26), whose political faction 
was bitterly hostile to the Aemilii-Marcii-Claudii at this time (see 
Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien, pp. 238-45); 5) the unfailing associa- 
tion of the aqueduct with the name of Marcius, which would not have 
been the case if some one other than he had finished it; and 6) in 
140 B.C. the censors of 142 B.C. had resigned office and Scipio was on 
his trip through the East (see Miinzer, R.-H., IV, col. 1552). 
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or Rome, it must have been by the names of the censors Aemilius 
and Fulvius, just as their famous basilica was known as the 
Aemilia-Fulvia until, in the end, with the dying out of the 
Fulvian gens and the repeated Aemilian restorations, it came to 
be called the basilica Aemilia or Paulli.1® Thus, long before 
the completion of the aqueduct of Aemilius and Fulvius by Q. 
Marcius Rex, the most conspicuous portions of the later Aqua 
Marcia were familiar to the Romans as fornices or opus Aemilu- 
Fulvii or Aemilium-Fulvium. This appellation undoubtedly 
clung to the completed structure long after Marcius used the 
arches to bring the celebrated water of his aqueduct to the city. 
Ultimately, the name of Marcius displaced that of Aemilius and 
Fulvius. The same process of displacement of the older by the 
newer may be seen at work in the late empire when Polemius 
Silvius °° solemnly asserts that the Aqua Marcia was built by 
Marcus Agrippa, who did restore it in 33 B. C.*? 

It is the belief, therefore, of the writer that Pliny is correct 
in saying that the Aqua Marcia was once known by another name. 
But the earlier name was not Aufeia, as the MSS read, but 
Aemilia-Fulvia. The corruption of Aemila-Fulvia is in all 
probability not the work of later copyists of Pliny’s work. It 
is more likely that it derives either from Pliny’s initial error or 
from an abbreviation of the double name made by Pliny himself 
or a secretary at the time he excerpted this information for later 
incorporation in his work.*? The abbreviation was later mis- 
understood when it was copied into the published version of the 
Historia Naturalis. But, whatever the origin of the error, the 
present reading of the MSS, Awfeia, does not accord with the 
facts known about the construction of the Aqua Marcia. The 
emendation Aemilia-Fulvia does. 


MERIWETHER STUART. 
HuntTeR CoLuEGE. 


3° Livy (XL, 51, 5) says that Fulvius alone built the basilica in 
179 B.C. But this seems to be wrong. See the discussion of the name 
of the basilica in Platner-Ashby, op. cit., s. v. “ Basilica Aemilia,” p. 72. 
For the dying out of the Fulvian gens see Miinzer, R.-H., VII, col. 267. 

20 Mommsen, Chronica Minora;I, p. 546: Martia inventa est a Marco 
Agrippa. 

21 Frontinus, I, 9; Pliny, H.N., XXXI, 41. 

22 For his uncle’s habit of excerpting everything that he read see the 
Younger Pliny’s letter to Baebius Macer (EHpistulae, III, 5, 10). 
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Ivan M. Linrorto. The Arts of Orpheus. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1941. Pp. xviii + 370. 
$3.50. 


Orpheus and “ Orphism” have long held an assured place in the 
history of Greek religious thought. In his important article on early 
Orphism and kindred movements, in the Harvard Theological Review 
for 1935, Nilsson listed some twenty books or articles, written 
between 1922 and 1935, which were devoted in whole or in part to this 
subject. But, while one and all agreed on the importance of the 
Orphie religion, attempts at defining it displayed a bewildering 
diversity. Thus even the story of the dismemberment of Dionysus 
by the Titans, which Nilsson considers “ the cardinal point of the 
Orphie doctrine,” was called into question by Wilamowitz, who denied 
any connection between Orpheus and the Dionysiac mysteries and 
scoffed at the modern invention of the word Orphism (Glaube der 
Hellenen, II, pp. 193, 202). None the less this “ Orphism,” however 
tenuous it might seem on analysis, has become firmly entrenched 
in all our histories of the development of Greek religion. 

Professor Linforth’s book is therefore in the nature of a bombshell. 
Aroused to scepticism by the startlingly diverse answers to the 
question “‘ What was the Orphic religion? ”, he has posed instead the 
more fundamental question “ Was there an Orphiec religion, in the 
sense of a consistent set of practices and beliefs?” What precisely, 
he asks, did the ancients mean when they referred to Orpheus and 
‘Opdixa? The method he has followed in seeking an answer to these 
questionis is a rigorous application of the admirable dictum of Strabo 
which is here placed at the head of the book and which should be 
taken to heart by all scholars. His primary concern is to determine 
precisely the significance of the ancient texts which explicitly refer to 
Orpheus. This is substantially the method of Wilamowitz, to the 
stringent application of which Nilsson objected (Harv. Theol. Rev., 
1935, pp. 184-5). If we start with the assurance that there actually 
was a consistent Orphie religion which needs only to be interpreted, 
the method is perhaps too severe, but it is the only way in which 
we can dispassionately determine whether there is evidence for such 
a religion. 

The major part of the book consists, therefore, of a detailed 
analysis of the key texts, those of doubtful relevance being omitted 
except where strong arguments can be found for their inclusion. The 
first chapter gives all the evidence for Orpheus prior in date to 300 
B.C. and includes the legend and poems as well as the rites. For 
the period after 300 B.C. a second chapter presents the evidence 
for the rites and institutions associated with Orpheus, but omits other 
matter. Finally, after two chapters in which the evidence gathered is 
collated and evaluated, a chapter is devoted to the crucial problem of 
the myth of dismemberment. 

The early texts picture Orpheus as a great musician, whose song 
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can work magic, and as a culture hero, to whom is ascribed the 
foundation of reAerai and mysteries. Ten passages, found in Hero- 
dotus, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, Ephorus, Theophrastus, and 
the authors of the Rhesus and the First Speech against Aristogeiton, 
are here examined in great detail (pp. 38-104) as our only early 
evidence for rites definitely associated with the name of Orpheus. 
Slight as this evidence is, it is so important for the entire subject that 
it must be summarized here. Herodotus tells us of a group of 
Orphics+ who avoid the use of wool for burial. They may be the 
same as the Orphics who are referred to in the Hippolytus,? who are 
vegetarians, revere sacred writers, and regard Orpheus as their Lord 
(avaé). Vegetarianism appears also as a mark of the “ Orphic life ” 
in a passage of Plato. So far we are entitled to think of Orphies as 
small but apparently familiar groups of “ peculiar people” who are 
considered worthy of scorn by such men as Euripides’ Theseus. But 
from the Rhesus we learn that Orpheus instituted secret mysteries 
of Persephone, probably a state cult, at Athens; clearly we cannot 
define “ Orphism ” in such a way as to include both this cult and the 
eccentric groups just described. The remaining passages depict 
Orpheus either as the founder of mysteries generally, or, with 
Musaeus, as the author of books which purveyors of unofficial 
teletae offered in support of their claims. 

What may we conclude from this? Orpheus is the culture hero 
who originated teletae and mysteries. Therefore, “any or all rites 
of this type could on occasion be spoken of as Orphic” (p. 170). 
Other rites too might be called Orphic in a particular sense, but this 
does not mean that we are entitled to add them together to form a 
total called “ Orphism,” or that there was any persistent unity of 
belief or practice. ‘ Perhaps,” says Linforth, “though all teletae 
were in the wider sense Orphic, the name was applied more particu- 
larly to all those which did not belong to a settled cult with fixed 
traditions, but received their sanction directly from Orphie poems” 
(p.171). Such poems, which professed to be written by or at the 
direct inspiration of Orpheus,* were a regular medium for the exposi- 
tion of theological ideas and speculations, but here as elsewhere we 
must not look for a unified outlook. In view of the current opinion, 
we should carefully note also the fact that, for this early period, 
neither “ in the legend or in the rites, is there any connection between 
him [Orpheus] and Dionysus, except in the story of his death as told 
by Aeschylus, where the relation is one of bitter hostility ” (p.171). 

The more abundant evidence of the later period supports this 
general picture of Orpheus as the participant, originator, and poet 


1 Linforth offers convincing arguments for accepting only the shorter 
text of the Florentine group of MSS for this passage, II, 79, as against 
either the Roman family or the vulgate, which is like the Roman text, 
except that duodoyéover is read for duodoyée. If we accept the short text, 
the word ’Op¢ixoio. is masculine, but these Orphics are not identified 
with the Bacchics, who disappear-from the text. 

* Lines 943-57; Linforth rightly points out that Hippolytus himself 
is not an Orphic and that the true point of the passage is lost by such 
an assumption. 

5 Note especially the elucidation of the curious passage in the Alcestis 
of Euripides (962-71), pp. 119-38. 
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of religious institutions. He now appears most frequently associated 
with the mysteries of Dionysus, but the mysteries or rites of numerous 
other deities are also specifically called Orphic or said to have been 
founded by him. 

In the final chapter the evidence for the myth of the dismember- 
ment of Dionysus is examined in the same painstaking manner, for 
in it most scholars have found the basis for an Orphie doctrine of the 
divinity of man. Several points stand out: most of the references to 
the myth come from late sources, especially the later Neoplatonists; 
there are numerous variations in minor details; the myth was fre- 
quently used as an allegorical representation of events, but the 
meanings thus read into it varied very considerably. The myth 
itself had indeed been told by an Orphic poet, as had so many others, 
and possibly even, before the time of Pindar (though our earliest 
explicit evidence for this appears in the first century B.C.), but 
there is no hint that ancient writers ever saw in it the “ essential and 
peculiar possession of an organized religion or of a recognized school 
of thought” (p. 356). 

It would seem then that modern scholarship has been ill-advised 
in the attempts that it has made to reconstruct a great and consistent 
Orphic movement. This is not to deny the individual importance of 
the several religious ideas which scholars have seen fit to ascribe to 
“Orphism.” These ideas—or such of them at least as we have not 
ourselves invented to fill out the gaps in our own reconstructions— 
did exist, and many of them exerted great influence. Yet this is not 
quite like saying that Hamlet was written not by Shakespeare but by 
another man of the same name. It is more than merely a matter of 
nomenclature. The impact of isolated and unrelated ideas would be 
far different from that of the well-codrdinated theological system 
which some scholars have sought to detect. Since Orpheus was the 
recognized expert in ritual, religious thinkers tended naturally to 
ascribe their speculations to him, but the modern effort to blend these 
varied speculations into a harmonious system has undoubtedly caused 
some distortion, both historical and philosophical. 

It is unfortunate that this excellent and stimulating book should 
be marred by an inordinate number of misprints. I noted at least 
fifteen in the Greek, besides several others. For the most part they 
are fairly obvious and not likely to prove misleading, except for the 
cross-reference on p. 309 to p. 253 (should it be to p. 2147). 

In my opinion Professor Linforth has abundantly proved his main 
thesis. His interpretations of specific texts may not in all cases find 
universal approval, but they are always carefully studied and deserve 
attention from anyone concerned with the meaning of the passages 
treated, whether students of Greek religion or not. It will probably 
take several generations to rid our reference books of the many loose 
generalizations about “Orphism,” but no scholar will henceforth 
dare to commit himself on this ever-tempting subject without first 
taking cognizance of The Arts of Orpheus. 


Francis R. WALTON. 
COLLEGE. 
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GorHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS. The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon. 
American School of Classical Studies, 1940. Pp. 91; 66 figures, 
$2.50. (Hesperia, Supplement III.) 


To that remarkable piece of detective work, “The Periclean 
Entrance Court of the Acropolis of Athens” (Hesperia, V [1936], 
pp. 443-520; also published separately), has now been added the 
concluding instalment, written in the same masterly vein, The Setting 
of the Periclean Parthenon. Certainly the sermons in the Acropolis 
stones are far more eloquent to the patient discernment of Mr. 
Stevens than to the generations who have trod the bare hill of 
Athena! 

When we stand before a Greek statue embalmed in the cold 
formality of a modern museum, what an effort of the imagination 
is required to picture it in all its freshness and color and its original 
setting relative to other statues, adjacent buildings, and surrounding 
nature! No less must be the effort of the imagination in architecture, 
for, although a building may still be seen on its original site, yet 
not only must the missing portions and the vanished colors be sup- 
plied but of the neighboring buildings little or nothing may be 
visible, the point or points of view from which it was intended to be 
observed may no longer be clear, and, more particularly, the land- 
scaping of its surroundings has so uniformly disappeared that we 
have seldom thought to give the aesthetic sense of the Greeks credit 
for any consideration of this aspect of architectural design. Yet the 
American excavators in the Athenian agora have recently revealed 
“the gardens of Hephaestus” in which the Hephaesteum on the 
Colonus Agoraeus was set, and the temples at Sunium and Aegina 
are also known to have been terraced. A worthy setting has now 
been provided for the Parthenon. 

If we follow the guidance of Stevens, we find that from the 
Propylaea only a glimpse of the upper part of the Parthenon is 
obtained (so different from the impression today) and that it is not 
until we have traversed more than half of the distance from the 
Propylaea and turned south at right angles through a propylon, 
conjured from a few traces in the scarred rock, into a roomy rock-cut 
court that suddenly above a broad flight of some fifteen stone steps 
(echoing the curve of the stylobate) the Parthenon rises in a magnifi- 
cently massive view which reveals not only the west facade but also, in 
perspective, the whole north side. Every element which presented 
itself to the spectator in this his first view of the temple was carefully 
and harmoniously designed by Ictinus. Among the forest of stelae 
which found a conspicuous site on the steps, the visitor ascended to 
a broad terrace (about 10m. wide at this point) which ran across 
the entire west and along both the north and the south side and was 
continued at approximately the same level in a broad area to the 
east of the temple. From this terrace a good view could be obtained 
of the Panathenaic frieze which, beginning at the south-west corner, 
flowed along both sides to the eastern entrance even as the actual 
procession itself probably did. Near the north-east corner of the 
temple no artificial fill was needed, for the natural rock was high 
enough and required only a little dressing, while along the east and 
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south sides part of the width of the terrace was formed by reducing 
the projecting platform of the older Parthenon to the proper level. 
Elsewhere the terrace was composed of an earth fill supported by a 
retaining wall the construction and course of which are described in 
detail. Traces of monuments in the rock-cut part of the terrace occur 
only along the east and west facades where the author restores a 
symmetrical series of four monuments, two on each side of the half 
steps that lead to the east and west doorways, and two larger ones 
nearer the corners, plus a larger square and unsymmetrically placed 
structure of evidently later date at the north-west corner. It is of 
course possible that there were other monuments on the part of the 
terrace which was not rock-cut, but naturally there is no evidence on 
this point, and it is clear at any rate that the space near the building 
was left free for circulation. In addition Stevens calls attention to 
traces of monuments on the middle step of the Parthenon in front of 
many of the columns on the north and south sides, evidently for the 
most part for single votive statues, and dating apparently from all 
periods from the fifth century on. He further notes that the holes 
for attaching shields to the architrave occur in three different systems, 
suggesting three periods for their attachment. Some interesting 
observations are also made on the construction of the great doors and 
on the (wooden) grilles in the pronaos and opisthodomus. 

Sometimes one may think the author’s interpretations verge on 
the over-ingenious, e.g. when he claims that Ictinus diagrammed 
his elevations of the Parthenon and its surroundings so accurately 
in advance that the person entering through the propylon into the 
west courtyard would have just been able to see the bottom of the 
opisthodomus columns; further that this is proved by the circum- 
stance that the workmen in laying the two steps on which these 
columns rest, and which were reused blocks from the older Parthenon, 
refrained from slicing 6.7 cm. off the upper step because if they had 
done so approximately 6.7 em. of the bottom of the shaft would have 
been occluded. Yet he admits that this method saved time and labor. 
Certainly, if Ictinus really took such care in so relatively incon- 
spicuous a detail, it seems an almost more amazing proof of his 
infinite capacity for taking pains than the famous “ refinements.” 
Whether one accepts this view or not, he again learns to respect the 
author’s acuteness, for, although at first glance it would be natural 
to suppose that at a distance of some 40m. even a slight increase 
in the height of the hypothetical observer would have enabled him 
to see the entire shaft even although it had been set 6.7 cm. lower, 
yet a brief calculation will show that the observer actually would 
have had to be some two feet taller! 

A reasonable restoration is given of the “ Chalkotheke” on the 
south side of the court west of the Parthenon, based on the admittedly 
scanty evidence, and the (Doric) portico is clearly shown to be later 
than the building proper. Good reasons are presented for placing 
the votive bull of the Council of the Areopagus in a cutting at the 
north-east corner of this same court, at the base of the stairway, and 
more tentatively the monument of Athena Ergane is located im- 
mediately above this. The study concludes with a discussion of the 
precinct of Zeus, the site of the bouphonia or ox-murder; a little to 
the north-east of the Parthenon occurs a number of rock cuttings 
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which are interpreted as post-holes for the wattle-work fence of the 
precinct, stalls, a trough, and, in a later though apparently also 
fifth-century stage, a small shrine. 

The only misprints noticed were on p. 30 (last line), where 0.25 
evidently should read 0.025, and on p. 64 where 4) should read 3). 
In this and the companion article Stevens has given us a very much 
more vivid conception of the general appearance of the acropolis and 
has embodied the main results in his restorations which appear as 
frontispieces to the two articles: one the view through the Propylaea 
toward the Parthenon and Erechtheum showing the “ entrance 
court ”; the other a view of the Parthenon from the court to the 
west of it (incidentally it includes the latest revisions in the west 
pediment). A further service remains for Stevens to perform, 
namely, to give us a restored view of the whole acropolis from the 
west, along the lines of the old restoration by Richard Bohn and 
including the results of his own investigations and those of others. 


J. WALTER GRAHAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The Greek Political Experience. Studies in Honor of William 
Kelly Prentice. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. 
252. $3.00. 


This work consists of fourteen essays by as many different authors 
on various aspects of the theme announced in the title. There are 
chapters on the Greek people and the value of their experience 
(Norman T. Pratt, Jr.), the development from kingship to democ- 
racy (J. Penrose Harland), democracy at Athens (George M. Harper, 
Jr.), Athens and the Delian League (B. D. Meritt), socialism at 
Sparta (P. R. Coleman-Norton), tyranny (Malcolm MacLaren, Jr.), 
federal unions (Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr.), Alexander and 
the world-state (O. W. Reinmuth), the Antigonids (John V. A. 
Fine), the planned economy of the Ptolemies in Egypt (Sherman 
Leroy Wallace), the Seleucids and their theory of monarchy (Glan- 
ville Downey), the political status of the independent cities of Asia 
Minor in the Hellenistic period (David Magie), and finally a chapter 
on the ideal states of Plato and Aristotle (Whitney J. Oates), and a 
brief epilogue (Allan Chester Johnson). 

The scope of the volume is impressive. It is good to see so much 
attention given to the Hellenistic period, and most readers will find 
these chapters the freshest both in content and treatment. Since 
the volume evidently aims at a certain completeness in the treatment 
of its theme, it is fair to point out that there are serious omissions. 
There is no treatment of oligarchy, nor any discussion of inter- 
national law and arbitration, a feature of Greek political life that 
needs to be kept in mind as @corrective of commonplaces about the 
particularism of the city-state. Finally, if experience be taken 
broadly enough to include the schemes of philosophers as well as the 
plans of kings and generals, we should find some account of the 
“mixed constitution” as worked out in Plato’s Laws, and of the 
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Stoic law of nature—two doctrines of tremendous import for 
later ages. 

Of special interest in the individual chapters (only a few of which 
can be commented on) is Magie’s thesis that the ancient Greek cities 
of Asia Minor in the centuries after Chaeronea were regarded as 
enjoying their independence de jure and not by grace of Alexander 
and his successors (pp. 185-6). Meritt’s discussion of the transfer 
of funds from the imperial treasury to the treasurers of Athena, a 
procedure which made possible the erection of the Parthenon, throws 
interesting new light on an ancient political quarrel. Reinmuth 
maintains the thesis that Alexander intended to establish a world- 
state and urges that in his administration of conquered territories, 
in his use of Macedonian and Asiatie troops in common military 
service, in his encouragement of marriage between Greeks and bar- 
barians, and in his assumption of the title of god-king he was 
attempting to lay the foundations ofa political unity to which all 
races of men could give allegiance. Downey shows how the Seleucid 
theory of the monarch as Animate Law and of divine descent arose 
out of the difficult problem the Seleucids faced of maintaining their 
power over a variety of peoples without a common speech or common 
culture. Oates maintains that Plato and Aristotle believed funda- 
mentally in the essence of democracy (p. 211) and cites as evidence 
their preference for the mean, their hatred of tyranny, their recogni- 
tion of human dignity, and the importance they attached to education 
for moral responsibility. The contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle 
would hardly have regarded these doctrines as peculiarly democratic; 
but Oates’ real point is that Plato and Aristotle are not to be classed 
with the totalitarians (p. 193), and it is a point well worth making in 
these times. MacLaren finds some confusion in the popular concep- 
tions of tyranny and the tyrant. But from his own account it appears 
that the power of the tyrant (in the restricted sense of the term) 
rested always on the abrogation of some part of the laws ordinarily 
regarded as binding on the holders of power. Hence the stigma that 
attached to tyranny, however benevolent the tyrant might be; hence 
the doubt whether a tyrant could be just, considering the basic 
egoism involved in his flouting of the laws. Thus in Plato and 
Aristotle the tyrant’s egoism and self-interest are the exact counter- 
part of the unconstitutional character of his rule. To accuse them of 
wavering between a “moralistic” and a “legalistic” definition of 
tyranny (pp. 80-81) is hardly fair, since these are inseparable aspects 
of the same political phenomenon. 

There are brief but helpful bibliographies for each topic at the end 
of the volume. Footnotes are but rarely employed, and their absence 
is annoying when one wishes to know the authority for a statement 
in the text, or the identity of some opponent whose views the author 
is controverting. There are three maps, reproduced from the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, and a full index. 


GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Selections Illustrating the History of Greek Mathematics with an 
English Translation by Ivor THomas. Vol. I, From Thales to 
Euclid; Vol. II, From Aristarchus to Pappus. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1939 and 1941. Pp. xvi + 505; 
x + 683. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


By far the best modern history of Greek mathematics was written 
by the late Sir Thomas L. Heath. The superiority of Heath’s work 
over its predecessors is explained by the fact that it is based on a 
profound first-hand knowledge of the original sources. No better 
supplement of Heath’s History can therefore be desired than a selec- 
tion of significant texts from all periods of Greek mathematics. A 
parallel reading of these texts and Heath’s commentaries will be the 
most convenient way of obtaining a good knowledge of Greek mathe- 
matics in a comparatively short time. Every scholar who wishes to 
see the continuation of the tradition which connects our present 
culture with that of the ancients will be grateful to the editors of 
the Loeb series and to the translator for presenting us with this new 
contribution. 

I hope that a few remarks as to the details and the general plan 
of this collection of Greek mathematical works will not be considered 
out of place, since they may be of some use for later editions. It 
must be emphasized, however, that these remarks are by no means 
intended to detract from the value of the Selections as a whole. I 
start with a few scattered notes which I made while reading; and I 
shall end with a short discussion of our present picture of ancient 
mathematics. 


I, pp. 4-5. Porphyry, Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics is 
now available in a modern edition by Diiring * which supersedes the 
edition of Wallis. 

I, p. 19. The translation of daces by “ [lunar] phases” is cer- 
tainly wrong, and Heiberg meant the right thing when he translated 
it by “ Kalenderwesen ” (quoted in note ¢c). This is clear not only 
from Ptolemy’s book ¢ages but also from the terminology of other 
writers on the relationship between stellar risings and settings and 
weather prognostication.® 

I, p. 48, note a. The commentaries on Ptolemy’s Syntaxis by 
Theon and Pappus are now, at least in part, edited by A. Rome.‘ 

I, p. 165, note b. The translation “of the Egyptian se-qet ‘ that 
which makes the nature’” is very doubtful, even if replaced by the 
better rendering “that which forms” (cf. e.g. Peet, Rhind Mathe- 
matical Papyrus [Liverpool, 1923], p. 98). 


1T. L. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics (2nd ed., 2 vols. 
[Oxford 1921]); and the shorter Manual of Greek Mathematics (Oxford 
1931), by the same author. 

21. Diiring, Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielehre des Ptolemaios 
(Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskxift, XXXVIII [1932]). The passage in 
question is ed. Diiring, p. 56, 2-10. 

For the literature, cf. Rehm’s article “ Episemasiai” in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.-E., Suppl. VII, cols. 175-98. 

A. Rome, Commentaires de Pappus et de Théon d’Alexandrie sur 
VAlmageste (Studi e testi, LIV [1931] and LXXII [1936]). Cf. also 
Isis, XXXIITI (1942), p. 632. 
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I, p. 301, note b. Ptolemy’s Analemma could be called an applica- 
tion of “ descriptive geometry ” to sun dials. 

II, p. 51, note a. Third line from the bottom read a: b = e:d and 
in the following 

II, p. 167, note. Read S, instead of Sn. 

II, p. 260, note a. The distance between the tropics is erroneously 
given as 47°29’39” instead of 47°42’40”. The development of this 
latter sexagesimal fraction into a continuous fraction leads in the 
fourth step to 11/83, i.e. the value ascribed by Ptolemy (Syntazis, 
I, 12) to Eratosthenes. 

II, p. 365, note b. It is stated that the “ Hippopede” of Eudoxus 
can be obtained as the intersection of a plane with a torus. That this 
cannot be correct follows from the fact that Eudoxus’ Hippopede is 
not a plane curve, but the intersection of a sphere with a certain 
cylinder (cf. vol. I, pp. 414 f., note ¢). 

II, p. 396, note a. The remarks about the division of the circle 
by the Babylonians and about Hypsicles are antiquated. We have 
known since Kugler’s discoveries (1900) that the Babylonian astrono- 
mers used the sexagesimal system in all parts of their calculations, 
not only for longitudes.*® 

II, p. 406, note a. It is misleading to say that Hipparchus’ 
“oreatest achievement was the discovery of the precession of the 
equinoxes,” which requires nothing but comparison with stellar posi- 
tions which are sufficiently old and sufficiently reliable in order to 
make the shift in longitude evident. Hipparchus’ great achievement 
lies in the systematic application of mathematics to the description 
of the movement of the sun and the moon. His figure for the length 
of “the mean lunar month which differs by less than a second from 
the now accepted number,” however, is a value identical with that 
already used by the Babylonian astronomers.® 

Menelaus’ Sphaerica is now available in a modern edition of the 
Arabie text with German translation by A. Krause (1936).’ 

II, pp. 408-9, note b. Among Ptolemy’s works the Geography 
and the Tetrabiblos ® should have been mentioned. The Geography 
is especially deserving of mention because of its ingenious mapping 
of the surface of the earth on a plane.® 

II, p. 435. The translation “ the third part of (144°) is not given 


5F. X. Kugler, Babylonische Mondrechnung (Freiburg, 1900). Cf. 
for the special question of the division of the circle O. Neugebauer, 
“Untersuchungen zur antiken Astronomie III,” Quellen u. Studien z. 
Gesch. d. Mathem., Abt. B, IV (1938), pp. 273 ff. 

For Hypsicles’ relation to Babylonian methods see O. Neugebauer, 
“ Mathematische Keilschrifttexte vol. III,” Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. 
d. Mathem., Abt. A, III, 3 (1937), pp. 76 ff. 

°Cf. Kugler, Babyl. Mondrechnung, pp. 4 ff. or Cumont, “ Comment 
les Grees connurent les tables lunaires des Chaldéens,”. Florilegium de 
Vogiié (Paris, 1910), pp. 159 ff. 

7A, Krause, Die Sphaerik von Menelaos (Gétt. Abh., Phil.-hist. Klasse 
(3. F.], No. XVII). 

® Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, ed. and transl. into English by F. E. Robbins 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1940). Greek text alone: Ptolemaeus, Opera, 
III, 1, ed. Boll-Boer (Leipzig, Teubner, 1940). 

°Cf. H. v. Mzik, “Des Klaudios Ptolemaios Einfiihrung in die 
darstellende Erdkunde, I,” Klotho, V (1938). 
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by the [above] calculations” misses an essential point; 8a rév 
ypaupov ov didora. means here “ cannot be found by exact construe- 
tions” (as correctly stated on p. 414, note a). From this remark it 
follows that Ptolemy considered the enneagon to be unamenable to 
exact construction because otherwise the chord of 244° would be 
known, and therefore also the chord of 1° and the chord of 14°. 

II, p. 466, note a. That Heron lived in the first century of our era 
now follows with virtual certainty from his use of the lunar eclipse of 
62 A. D., March 13.1° 

II, pp. 468-9, bottom. As usual, ovveyjs is rendered by “ con- 
tinuous,” a word which modern mathematics uses in a quite different 
sense; “ connected ” would be the right expression. 

II, p. 515, note e. Psellus’ “ mean between the inscribed and cir- 
circumscribed squares, which would give \/ 82.828 .. 
should, of course, be interpreted as the arithmetical mean, leading to 
== 3 for z. 

2 

II, p. 516, note a. The date of Diophantus is still not certain, 
as has been emphasized by J. Klein.?+ 

II, pp. 564-5, note a. Ver Eecke’s French translation of Pappus, 
Collection, should be mentioned.?” 

There is little to be said about the selection and the arrangement 
of the passages given in these two volumes. The main goal has 
undoubtedly been reached: to give the reader a fairly complete 
picture of the preserved parts of Greek mathematics. It was a very 
good idea to add testimonia and vitae. I should like merely to make 
the following suggestions. Many readers would welcome a short 
chronological list, especially since the arrangement frequently does 
not follow the chronological order. The chapter on trigonometry 
(II, pp. 406-63) contains only the theoretical part but should include 
selections directed toward the understanding of the characteristic 
difference between Greek trigonometry and its modern (i. e. Hindu- 
Arabic) form. Hipparchus’ treatment of the eccentricity of the sun’s 
orbit (Almagest, III, 4) would serve this purpose for plane trigo- 
nometry, while the determination of the right ascension of ecliptic 
ares (Almagest, II, 7) could illustrate the use of Menelaus’ theorem. 
Finally Euclid, IX, 20, the proof of the existence of infinitely many 
prime numbers, should not be omitted, since it is one of the most 
famous and most “ classical” theorems of Greek mathematics. 

Before discussing the leading principles in the interpretation of 
the whole material, I wish to emphasize that my criticism is directed 
against no particular author but against the traditional outlook 


100, Neugebauer, “ Uber eine Methode zur Distanzbestimmung Alex- 
andria—Rom bei Heron,” Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk., Hist.-fil. Medd., 
XXVI, 2 (1938), pp. 21 ff.; Part II, ibid., XXVI, 7 (1939). Cf. Rome, 
L’Antiquité Classique, VII (1938), pp. 460 ff. The second part of the 
first-mentioned paper concerns a question discussed in II, pp. 524-5, 
note 6. 

11 J, Klein, “ Die griechische Logistik u. die Entstehung der Algebra, 
II,” Quellen u. Studien, Abt. B, III (1936), p. 133, note 23. 

12 Ver Eecke, Pappus d’Alexandrie, La collection mathématique, 
2 vols. (Bruxelles, 1933). 
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which still prevails in the literature of this field. This traditional 
point of view might be roughly characterized as follows: Greek 
mathematics and astronomy begin in the Jonian school, reach a 
climax in the Academy and in the Museum, and fall away from this 
height with increasing speed during the first centuries of our era, 
although certain revivals (e.g. Pappus) or even new branches 
(Diophantus’ algebra) can be recognized. In other words, Greek 
mathematics is considered as a unit which experienced a history very 
much akin to the life history of a single person. 

I am convinced that this picture is wrong in very essential points. 
It is based on concepts of Greek culture which prevailed before the 
discovery of the ancient Near East, before the profound insight into 
the nature and significance of the Hellenistic period was reached, 
and before the papyri took their place among the most illuminating 
sources of our understanding of the ancient world. In short, this 
picture is wholly antiquated because it disregards the complexity of 
the determining forces in a much wider world than is usually under- 
stood by the term “ Greek” mathematics. There is no one “ Greek” 
mathematics but various streams of very different directions and even 
contradictory tendencies. It is, of course, impossible to give here the 
detailed facts on which these statements rest, but a few remarks may 
illustrate them.*® 

First of all, we must plainly admit that we know next to nothing 
about Greek mathematics and astronomy in the period before the 
fifth century B.C. All the stories about Thales, Pythagoras, and 
their pupils are practically valueless, since they are nothing more 
than attempts of later centuries to restore the history of a develop- 
ment as it could or should have proceeded. Careful study of this 
material shows clearly that we cannot connect a single concrete dis- 
covery with these celebrated names.1* The mathematics of the Greeks 
in those times certainly did not look very much different from the 
mathematics of their Asiatic neighbors. Without constant warnings 
of the unreliability of the material, the greatest part of the alleged 
pre-Euclidean writings presented in the first volume is misleading for 
the general reader. 

The “ Greek” period of ancient mathematics does not begin until 


‘the fifth century B.C., when close contact between the Greeks and 


Mesopotamia was established. For more than a millennium, Baby- 
lonian mathematics had included the elementary geometry, algebra, 
and arithmetic which constitute a large proportion of Euclid’s ele- 
ments.15 The essential point, however, is not the material covered 
but the character of its treatment. It seems to be very probable that 
the problem of the relation of the musical harmonies led to the first 


13 For another aspect of the same problem, see O. Neugebauer, “ Exact 
Science in Antiquity,” Univ. of Pennsylvania, Bicentennial Celebration, 
Studies in Civilization, pp. 23-31. 

14 The we of E. Frank (Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer 
(Half, 1923]), A. Heidel (e.g., “The Pythagoreans and Greek 
Mathematics, Gi A. bs P., LXI [1940], pp. 1-33), and others (Vogt, Junge, 
Eva Sachs) ‘make this evident. Their results can be extended in the 
field of astronomy (I scarcely need mention the “ Thales eclipse” as 
one of the stories to be discarded as clearly without basis). 

18 Examples: Pythagorean theorem, areas, proportions, progression, 
equations, Pythagorean numbers, etc. 
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great discovery of Greek mathematics, namely, the discovery of the 
irrational numbers.?® This at once opened the question of indefinite 
divisibility of geometrical objects and created the necessity for a 
rigorous foundation of geometrical arguments. What followed was 
determined by this fundamental discovery and created the typical 
“Greek ” form of mathematics. The most far-reaching consequence 
was the translation of the traditional mathematical procedure into the 
language of pure geometry.17 The “ geometrical algebra,” the theory 
of “exhaustion,” and the systematic classification of the irrational 
magnitudes were the result, as recorded in Euclid’s Elements. The 
following century, however, saw not only further progress but 
also the end of this development: Archimedes’ theory of integration 
and Apollonius’ theory of conic sections. These works are written in 
rigorous geometric style and are for that reason so complicated that 
further progress in this direction was practically barred by the very 
method applied. The most typical branch of Greek mathematics 
here reached a dead end, and the tradition of the underlying problems 
was interrupted long before decline in other fields set in. No general 
cultural reasons were responsible for the early end of this trend in 
Greek mathematics, but merely the fact that the geometrical treat- 
ment of algebraic relations and integration processes was not the 
proper tool for these problems. 

It is essential for the understanding of the history of Greek and 
Arabic mathematics to realize that there existed an equally important 
part of mathematics which was but very loosely related to the 
problems of the logical foundations of mathematics. This second 
stream was the direct continuation of oriental mathematics. In its 
lower levels, practical calculation and mensuration, Egypt was the 
direct source of the later development. The papyri,'* the “ mathe- 
matici graeci minores,” ?® Heron and pseudo-Heronica belong here.?° 
The second level is closely related to Babylonian algebra. Euclid’s 
Data and Diophantus’ works are eloquent witnesses of this tradition. 
The final group is undoubtedly one of the most outstanding creations 
of the Hellenistic period: the Babylonian-Alexandrian mathematical 
astronomy. Autolycus, Euclid’s Phaenomena, and Hypsicles still 
show the primitiveness of the earliest Greek astronomy. The real 
development of mathematical astronomy, however, had its roots in 
Eudoxus’ ingenious model of homocentric spheres yielding a qualita- 
tive explanation of the retrograde movements of the planets. Then 
follows the Babylonian lunar theory, which constitutes one of the 


16 P, Tannery, “ Du réle de la musique grecque dans le développement 
de la mathématique pure,” Mémoires scientifiques, III (1902), pp. 68-89. 

17 Cf. e.g. O. Neugebauer, “ Zur geometrischen Algebra,” Quellen u. 
Studien, Abt. B, III (1936), pp. 245-59. 

18 Examples: “ lit. pap. III” (A.J. P., XIX [1898], pp. 25- 
39); P.S.I., No. 763 (VII, pp. 49-51); P. Oxy., No. 669 (IV, pp. 
116-21); P. ‘Mich., Nos. 144, 145 (III, pp. 28-52); P. Vindob., 19996 
(Mitt. Papyrussammlungen d>Wationalbibl. Wien, 1932); T. C. Skeat, 
Mizraim, III (1936), pp. 18-25; Powell, Rendel Harris Pap., No, 50 
(Cambridge, 1936), ete. 

1° Edited by Heiberg, Kgl. Danske Vid. Selsk., Hist.-fil. Medd., XIII, 
3 (1927). 

20 Cf. K. Vogel, “ Beitriige zur griechischen Logistik,” Sitzb. Miinchen, 
Math.-nat. Abt., 1936, pp. 357-472. 
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most revolutionary steps in the history of the mathematical descrip- 
tion of nature. Here we find mathematics used for the first time for 
a minute description and prediction of natural phenomena of the 
highest order of complication. Starting from a very small group 
of empirical data, a purely mathematical theory of the movement 
of the moon and the planets is set forth which can be properly 
described as a method of perturbation. The Greek parallel is the 
transformation of this theory into a model of eccentric or epicyclic 
movement, culminating in Hipparchus’ and Ptolemy’s works. An 
essential by-product of the Greek version of this theory is the 
development of plane and spherical trigonometry, not to mention 
various graphical and numerical methods of practical computation. 
More than any other factor, the connection of mathematics with 
astronomy contributed to the preservation of ancient science in 
Hindu-Arabie and mediaeval literature. Only the intimate contact 
with practical problems ranging from simple mensuration to the 
refined theory of planetary movement kept alive the tradition of 
Greek mathematics when the problems which led to Euclid’s 
geometrical algebra and its applications were no longer understood. 

I hope the preceding remarks will make it clear why I consider 
the classical attitude toward Greek mathematics an insufficient de- 
scription of the actual situation. What usually is called “ Greek ” 
mathematics is to a large extent mathematics and mathematical 
astronomy of the Hellenistic world and can only be understood as the 
result of the continuous interaction between the Oriental and 
Mediterranean cultures. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


D. M. Rosrnson. Excavations at Olynthus, Part X: Metal and 
Minor Miscellaneous Finds, An Original Contribution to Greek 
Life. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xxvii 
+ 593; 172 plates. $20. 


The particular richness of classical antiquity in historical records 
and monumental material remains has given archaeological research 
in the field a decidedly megascopic point of view. This concentration 
of attention upon the larger and more “ significant” objects, in 
combination with other factors, causes classical excavation to compare 
rather unfavorably with that devoted to cultures less well known and 
lacking in impressive monuments of the major visual arts. It is 
granted that the importance of small objects is relative to the general 
scale of a culture’s accomplishments; nevertheless the reconstruction 
of a cultural complex in its entirety demands consideration of all its 
recoverable artifacts. By neglect of the more humble minor antiqui- 
ties the classical archaeologist is guilty of an aristocratic bias com- 
parable to that which characterized even the most advanced of the 
so-called “ democratic ” Greek states. 

This latest volume of the Olynthus publications is therefore worthy 
of conimendation solely on the basis of its subject matter, quite apart 
from other considerations. With the help of the generous illustra- 
tion, one can visualize more clearly, invested with his private domestic 
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paraphernalia, the common man of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
still a somewhat shadowy creature once he leaves the battlefield, the 
theater, or the law court of the classical texts. Simple beads, buttons, 
and bracelets, utilitarian keys, clamps, and fish-hooks (to mention 
a very few of the many kinds of articles described) will hardly turn 
the eye of the mystic devotee of the phantom of the Hellenic super- 
man, but they will take their place with serious historians as data 
which help to complete the socio-economic picture of the age. For 
this purpose the very extensive bibliographical references will be of 
great aid since they cover other occurrences of similar objects not 
only in Greek but also in neighboring lands. 

Minor objects of the handicrafts can hardly be expected to supply 
much material of philological interest but the index of Greek words 
and names lists two hundred and seven items which are found on the 
objects themselves or have occasion to be mentioned in connection 
with them. One may note in passing that Robinson’s interpretation 
of the letters AQPON on a ring (p.148) as the common noun and 
not the proper name is certainly correct; the ceramic evidence now 
ov hand proves erroneous its earlier interpretation as a potter’s name 
when found stamped on provincial Roman pottery. 

The author’s humble confession (in the Preface) of responsibility 
for the failure to record the exact provenience of every object is 
rather disarming. In view of the usual standard of excavation at 
classieal sites such contrition is at least encouraging, although there 
will still be need of it until the sponsors of archaeological research 
and the interested body of students permit the excavator either to 
double his staff or halve the amount of digging normally demanded 
of it. One cannot help feeling that Professor Robinson has earned 


absolution by the only too rare procedure of giving adequate publica- 
tion to these petits objets. To say that this volume will be a very 
useful book of reference for the field worker is an excavator’s high 
recommendation. Part of such usefulness is due to the clear and well 
planned format, to the inclusion of concordances of proveniences 
and of catalogue and inventory numbers and to the labelling of 
objects on the plates by their catalogue numbers. 


F. O. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


REINHOLD STROMBERG. Griechische Pflanzennamen. Goteborg, 
Elander, 1940. Pp. 190. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, 
XLVI, 1 [1940].) 


Several years ago Stromberg published a valuable study of the 
botanical terminology which Theophrastus employed in his works on 
plants.1 In the present study Stromberg turns his attention to Greek 
plant names, drawing matertal mostly from Dioscorides but utilizing 
also Theophrastus, Galen, the Geoponica, and other sources. 

The etymology of many Greek plant names remains uncertain 
together with the identification of the plants themselves. The sources 


1R. Strémberg, Theophrastea, Studien zur botanischen Begriffsbildung 
(Géteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets-Samhdlles Handlingar, 
Femte Féljden, Ser. A, VI, 4 [1937]). 
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of the names involve many factors such as the properties and uses 
of the plants, the resemblance of their parts to animal structures, and 
the like. A study of the numerous motives leading to plant names 
and an analysis of their formation, Stromberg maintains in the 
introduction (pp. 15-22), throw light upon their etymology. To this 
end he devotes the bulk of the book (pp. 23-145) in which he dis- 
cusses over 1200 names, arranging them in twelve groups or chapters 
according to the grounds of motivation. The majority of the names 
which he selects derive either from the external appearance of the 
plants (e.g., BovdOadpov, p. 46; cf. our “ox-eye” daisy) or from 
their physiological characteristics, e.g., their odors and flavors, or 
their poisonous or medicinal qualities. In the last two chapters the 
author lists the suffixes which appear in these terms (chap. XIV) and 
summarizes the part played in the development of plant names by 
such factors as popular etymology, similarity of sound, metathesis, 
ete. (chap. XV). Thus, for example, cap£idayos can be explained as 
a derivative from the Latin saxifragum according to Stromberg 
(pp. 157 and 161); or, again, rixrayvov can be derived from Sixra- 
pvov, a Cretan plant (perhaps named from Mt. Dicte, p. 126) which 
was used in certain cases of childbirth and which people came to 
associate with rixrewv “to bear” (p. 153). A short bibliography and 
complete indices conclude the book. The bibliography, it is important 
to notice, is not complete. It must be supplemented, as the author 
directs (p. 163, n. 1), by the very extensive bibliography which he 
gives in his Theophrastea. 

In the course of the study Stromberg offers new etymologies for a 
number of uncertain plant names, e.g., joa (pp. 51f.); xoduapos 
(p. 58); wreAéa (p. 140). Several are dubious. He relates a@payévn, 
a plant which Theophrastus says was used to make fire sticks, to 
Opaypos, aN uncommon word which means “ crackling” (p. 108). 
Stromberg associates the word with the crackling of fire, referring to 
Sextus Empiricus, trorurmceas (I, 58), where 
occurs without, however, any mention or even necessary implication 
of fire. Strémberg takes the prefix d- to be intensive but is unable 
to find other examples of the suffix -éyn. This derivation is dubious 
too because the use of fire sticks does not usually cause either the 
drill or the board to ignite directly. Rather, the friction produces 
a coal of glowing particles which must be transferred to tinder and 
fanned into flame; ef. Pliny, H.N., XVI, 208 and Theophrastus, 
De Igne, 29. A more likely etymology for d@payévn was long ago 
suggested by Kuhn, who sought to explain the name by the suffix 
-yovn, “ producing,” and by the stem which appears in the Iranian 
or Avestan dtar meaning “ fire” and in the Avestan Athrava and 
the Sanskrit Atharvan both meaning “ fire-priest.” ? 

Strémberg’s derivation of fvyia, a species of maple, from the stem 
fvy- is doubtless correct, but the motive which he gives is improbable 
(p. 56). He thinks that the yoke-like arrangement of the two 
winged seeds characteristic of maples motivated the name. Theo- 
phrastus, at least, says nothing of this arrangement when he mentions 
the seed of the tree in H.P., III, 11, 2. But in H.P., V, 7, 6 he 
makes a significant statement, which Stromberg overlooks, that the 


2A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks (2nd ed., 
Gutersloh, Bertelsmann, 1886), pp. 39 f. 
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wood of this tree was utilized in making the yokes of draft animals,— 
a use for which the strength of hard maple is indeed well suited 
(cf. H.P., V, 3,3). Probably, then, the name of the tree was moti- 
vated by its use. Maple is employed in Southern Italy to make 
yokes at the present time and the tree is called dziyia, according to 
Dawkins.® 

The book suffers somewhat from rather frequent errors and incon- 
sistencies among the great number of references which it contains. 
When referring to Pliny’s Natural History, Stromberg usually gives 
the small section number; but sometimes he quotes instead the number 
of the larger sections which the Teubner edition (Mayhoff) prints in 
parentheses. On p. 101 both types of reference occur in the same 
line. Consistency demands that the second reference read XXII 66 
rather than XXII 31. Strémberg, when referring to Dioscorides by 
book and chapter, regularly quotes in addition the book, page, and 
line of Wellmann’s edition; but at the end of p. 95 he gives the 
chapter number wrongly and fails to include the usual additional 
reference to Wellmann. Instead of II 164 the reference should read 
II 136 (I, 207, 11 W.). At the top of p. 138 the reference to 
Pliny’s Natural History, XII, 426 is a curious error for Galen, Iept 
ovvécews dappdxwv, XII, 426, 4 K. 

Despite the unduly frequent errors in references, most of which 
the reader can correct with a little effort, this study is a valuable 
collection of material, representing the first attempt to arrange and 
analyze Greek plant names according to their motivation. The book 
constitutes a useful supplement to Stromberg’s Theophrastea. 


G. Raynor THOMPSON. 
Tue JoHNS UNIVERSITY. 


MICHEL LEJEUNE. Observations sur la langue des actes d’affranchise- 
ment delphiques. Paris, Libraire C. Klincksieck, 1940. Pp. 157. 


This monograph deals with certain features of the language of the 
Delphian manumission decrees from the last two pre-Christian and 
the first Christian centuries and is partly designed as an illustra- 
tion of the method which should be followed in more extended studies 
of a similar nature. Among the advantages for study offered by this 
class of inscriptions are their large number, the exactness with which 
their chronology is known, and the probability that they show the 
popular dialect of Delphi with more fidelity than is to be found in 
public documents. The main part of the work is concerned with 
morphological and syntactical variants and with the interpretation of 
such variations. The principal factors to be considered are the 
nationality of the person responsible for the decree, the age of the 
decree, and the outside influences active in Delphi at the time in 
question. The influence of the Attic-Ionic «own shows itself in the 


3R. M. Dawkins, “The Semantics of Greek Names for Plants,” 
J.H.S., LVI (1936), p. 2. Dawkins speaks of this name and use of 
maple at Bova, which he describes (p. 4) as a “ Greek-speaking village.” 
It is located at the tip of Calabria on the Strait of Messina. 
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increasing use of the particle éws (combined, however, with the West 
Greek xa), of the imperative third plural ending -rwaav, and of oi 
in preference to rot as the masculine plural form of the article. 
pdptupo. in place of pdprupes is regarded not as a new formation 
parallel with the northwestern dative plural ending -o.s in consonant 
stems but as a survival in popular Delphian of the Homeric paprupor 
(p. 87). The increasing use of the optative in conditional clauses at 
a time when it was dying out elsewhere in the Greek-speaking world 
is regarded as an idiosynerasy of the Delphian dialect which resisted 
the pressure of the Attic-Ionic xoww7. 

Of the passages on which the statistics are based, naturally only a 
few are quoted, since the total number is very large; but the 
references are given in tables that serve at once to give the reader 
a clear view of chronological developments and to remind him of the 
minute attention to details which was necessary in the preparation of 
the work. The author is to be commended for a clear and orderly 
treatment of an interesting branch of Greek dialectology, as well as 
for some valuable original interpretations of data. 


(Sgt.) James W. 
6TH PHOTOGRAPHIC SQUADRON, 
PETERSON ARMY AIR FIELD, 
CoLoraDo SPRINGS, CoLo. 


F. W. WaAuBAnk. Philip V of Macedon. Cambridge, University 
Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 387. $4.00. 


In the Foreword Walbank modestly states: “I am under no 
illusion of having drawn a picture of Philip V that is in any way 
final. . .. All I venture to hope, therefore, is that I have assembled 
and in some degree synthesised what is at present known about 
Philip V of Macedon.” There is little doubt that Walbank has 
successfully achieved his aim, for he has produced an eminently 
scholarly and readable biography of a very interesting figure. His 
fifteen-page up-to-date bibliography—a bibliography through which 
he has carefully worked—bears witness to the thorough and con- 
scientious job he has done. The task he set himself was a difficult 
one. Although much has been preserved in the ancient authors 
about Philip, a large proportion of this material is of extremely 
questionable value. Polybius and the later writers who depended on 
him naturally are the most reliable literary sources of information, 
but there sometimes is doubt concerning the dependence of a par- 
ticular passage on Polybius, and then there always is the problem 
of the credibility of Polybius himself. It is this last point on which 
I find myself most frequently in disagreement with the author. 
Walbank often warns the reader of Polybius’ pro-Achaean and 
pro-Roman bias, and (p. 281) specifically emphasizes Polybius’ 
inability to understand Philip and the Macedonian point of view, but 
in the final analysis he is usually ready to accept the verdict of the 
Achaean historian. It must be admitted that on many occasions 
there is no alternative, for to re-write Polybius is a hazardous and 
subjective task. 
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In his introductory chapter, after a brief résumé of the constitu- 
tional, social, and economic aspects of third century Macedon, Wal- 
bank turns to a discussion of Philip’s early years. Since so little is 
known of Philip’s youth, this section naturally is chiefly concerned 
with the most important occurrences in the reign of Antigonus 
Doson—the establishment of the Roman protectorate in Illyria, 
Doson’s Carian expedition, his formation of the Hellenic League, 
and his crushing of Cleomenes at Sellasia in 222. Walbank, I 
believe, dismisses too summarily the possibility that Doson considered 
the Roman occupation of Illyria a menace to Macedon. Also many 
scholars may question his statement that the Roman embassies to 
Aetolia, Achaea, Corinth, and Athens—all hostile to Macedon— 
“cannot be shown to be anti-Macedonian in intention.” The fact 
that Demetrius of Pharos aided the Macedonians at Sellasia ean 
easily be interpreted as evidence for Doson’s concern over the Roman 
protectorate and the resultant desire for obtaining allies in that 
region. 

Philip’s début on the political stage really dates from the Social 
War of 220-217. Walbank’s account of this war is sound and inter- 
esting. After reading Polybius’ treatment of these years, one’s 
reaction is normally a feeling of bewilderment, but Walbank succeeds 
in reducing the often seemingly purposeless events to a coherent 
whole. His observation that the situation at the opening of this war 
was very similar to that at the beginning of the Cleomenic War is 
acute. This war ended with the Peace of Naupactus, which Philip 
was anxious to sign after hearing of the Roman defeat at Lake 
Trasimene. At this point, it seems to me, Walbank follows Polybius 
too uncritically. According to Polybius, Demetrius of Pharos per- 
suaded Philip to terminate the Aetolian War, and then to turn his 
thoughts to reducing Illyria and sending an expedition to Italy—the 
necessary preliminary to world domination. Polybius adds that the 
youthful Philip—belonging to a house which more than any other 
aspired to universal dominion—was quickly aroused by such words. 
Although Walbank and I are in agreement that until after the Peace 
of Naupactus Philip did nothing aggressive against the Romans, he 
seems to accept these remarks of Polybius, and he speaks of Philip’s 
plans to cross to Italy “ where the Greek cities might be expected to 
welcome him as a second Pyrrhus.” It is hard to take seriously these 
rhetorical flourishes of Polybius. It can be legitimately asked from 
what impartial source did he learn the content of the conversations 
between Philip and Demetrius. The propagandistic character of 
such passages is evident from the remark about the Antigonid 
aspiration to world power. Certainly Antigonus I and Demetrius I 
had tried to secure all Alexander’s empire, but Poliorcetes had died 
in 283, and such charges are ludicrous when brought against Gonatas, 
Demetrius II, and Doson. Only in the Roman inspired propaganda 
as found in Polybius and Livy is there talk of Philip and Perseus 
indulging in such dreams. Philip naturally wished to oust the 
Romans from Illyria, but in my opinion there is no evidence that he 
contemplated conquests in Italy. One may also suggest that, if the 
south Italian Greeks remembered Pyrrhus’ conduct, they might well 
have hesitated to welcome another such deliverer. 
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With the signing of the treaty between the Aetolians and the 
Roman proconsul Laevinus in the summer of 211, the First Mace- 
donian War officially began. From that date the history of Philip 
more than ever before is inextricably interwoven with that of Rome, 
the northern barbarians, all the Greek states, Pergamum, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Hannibal, and Antiochus the Great. Anyone who has worked 
in this period knows the terrific complexity of these years and will 
be impressed by the skill with which Walbank has handled the mass 
of information and misinformation preserved in the ancient sources. 
It is obviously impossible to discuss his treatment of the innumerable 
problems. All that can be attempted is to select for comment a few 
of the points where, as Walbank would be the first to admit, there 
is room for difference of opinion. 

Walbank assigns the termination of hostilities between Philip and 
the Aetolians to the autumn of 206. In a long footnote (p. 100) he 
discusses the old crux of the status of Echinus, Larisa Cremaste, 
Phthiotic Thebes, and Pharsalus, towns which the Aetolians claimed 
in 198 and 197. With some hesitation he follows Stahlin’s theory 
that in the terms of the peace of 206 these towns were promised to 
the Aetolians, but that in fact Philip never released them. Although 
this supposition meets some of the difficulties, it does not explain 
why Philip, with all the cards in his hands, should have made such 
promises to the Aetolians, and also the implication that Philip agreed 
to these terms, with no intention of abiding by them, has a 
suspiciously modern ring. 

In his discussion of Philip’s activity in the Aegean in the years 
205-200, Walbank accepts the authenticity of the pact between 
Antiochus and Philip directed against Egypt. He assigns this 
agreement to the winter of 203/2 and, following Polybius, refers to 
it as the “ thieves’ compact” (p. 272). Such a phrase, I think, is 
unfortunate, for even if the pact were genuine, Philip and Antiochus 
would have been meting out to Egypt only such treatment as the 
Antigonids and Seleucids had received at the hands of the Ptolemies 
in the late fourth century and throughout the third century. In 
my opinion Walbank is mistaken in rejecting as “too radical” the 
very convincing article (J. R. S., XXIX [1939], pp. 22-44) of Magie 
who argues that in reality the pact was merely a fabrication of the 
Rhodians, which they devised in their successful attempt to arouse 
the Romans against Philip. Magie has demonstrated that in the 
years 202 and 201 Philip was careful not to encroach on Ptolemaic 
possessions and that in his Carian campaign he attacked territory 
belonging to Antiochus himself. Because of his belief in the genuine- 
ness of the agreement, from which he admits Philip derived no 
benefit, Walbank is obliged to assume with Holleaux and others that 
Philip made the compact with no intention of keeping it. Under 
such a hypothesis it is hard to explain why he ever acquiesced in the 
pact. It is more probable that Polybius’ unintelligible story of the 
“thieves’ compact ” is just another example of the way in which he, 
because of his hatred for Philip and because of his uncritical use of 
unreliable sources, incorporated into his history outrageous false- 
hoods which, in deference to his supposed reliability, mankind ever 
since has accepted. 
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The account of the Second Macedonian War is well done. I cannot 
agree, however, with Walbank’s criticisms of Philip’s policy towards 
Rome at this time (pp. 131-7; ef. p. 184). In his discussion of 
events prior to the outbreak of hostilities, he admits that the Roman 
ultimatum to Philip (Philip to make war on no Greek state, to 
refrain from touching Ptolemy’s possessions, and to submit to a 
tribunal the question of the damage done to Rhodes and Attalus) 
was utterly unjust. Walbank then states that Philip’s worst mistake 
was to ignore the Roman ultimatum. He writes (p. 137), “ Family 
pride and the realisation that to accept the ultimatum was virtually 
to surrender his freedom of action in foreign affairs combined to drug 
the acute judgment which he unquestionably possessed. Deliberately 
he forewent the possibility of an immediate capitulation, which might 
have been obtained on very easy terms, and would have enabled him 
to build up a strong coalition with which to challenge Rome on more 
even terms at a later date.” Such a capitulation, it seems to me, 
would have sounded the knell of Philip’s prestige in Greece and 
would have precluded any subsequent attempt to organize an anti- 
Roman coalition under Antigonid leadership. Too many elements 
in Greece were uncompromisingly hostile to Macedon to permit him 
to show any signs of weakness. If the maintenance of a country’s 
independence and integrity is a worthy aim, it is hard to see what 
else Philip could have done but reject the Roman demands. 

Walbank entitles his sixth chapter “The Romans against Anti- 
ochus.” In this period Philip fought as the ally of his Roman 
conquerors, but despite his loyal observance of the alliance the 
Romans treated him with singular cynicism. It is not strange, 
therefore, that Philip devoted the last years of his life to strength- 
ening his kingdom. Walbank gives an interesting account of the 
various measures taken to achieve this end and quite correctly 
rejects Polybius’ statement that Philip was meditating an invasion 
of Italy through the territory north of the Adriatic. 

A few words might be added on Walbank’s estimate of Philip. 
Despite his realization of the hostility of the sources to the Mace- 
donian king, he accepts the charges of licentiousness and heavy 
drinking levelled against Philip. If Philip indulged in such de- 
bauchery at the Argive Nemea in 209 that “the number of women 
he seduced became an open scandal,” it is strange that just ten 
years later the Argives, against the will of the Achaean League, were 
so intensely loyal to him. It is hard to understand why one can 
safely reject stories of debauchery in connection with Antiochus and 
Hannibal (p. 202, n. 1), but believe them in the case of Philip. As 
for drinking, temperance in matters alcoholic had never been a 
characteristic of the great Argeads and Antigonids, and addiction to 
wine had impaired their efficiency no more than it did that of Philip. 
Again, Walbank says of Philip (p. 260), “ Often cruel and always 
unscrupulous, he was never handicapped by sentiment.” Such an 
accusation may be just, but tm-all fairness it should be pointed out 
that a similar charge could be brought against almost all Philip’s 
outstanding contemporaries. Aratus, Philopoemen, and Flamininus 
will serve as examples. 

This review, I fear, has concentrated on points where I disagree 
with the author. Let me emphasize that these issues are chiefly a 
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matter of opinion regarding the sources. Whether he agrees with 
Walbank or not, however, every student of Hellenistic History will 
join in congratulating him on having performed successfully a 
tremendously difficult task. 

The book contains useful appendices on the sources, the army 
under Philip V, and various chronological problems, a detailed 
chronological table, a complete bibliography, and an adequate index. 


JOHN V. A. FIne. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


KarL-Ernst Perzoup. Die Eréffnung des zweiten rémisch-makedon- 
ischen Krieges: Untersuchungen zur spitannalistischen Topik 
bei Livius. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 118. 
(Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Band 286.) 


This study constitutes a valuable addition to historical criticism of 
Livy and his annalistic sources. The soundness of Petzold’s approach 
to his subject is revealed in his terse, but significant introduction. 
The theme of annalistic distortion of evidence is logically developed; 
the table of the annalistic falsifications discussed (pp. 116-17) in a 
most convenient summary. The author’s conclusions in general are 
sound and valid. But there are items of detail which are open to 
objection. These for the most part derive from two factors which 
Petzold fails to take fully into account. He points out that the 
annalists distorted evidence freely with the purpose of morally justi- 
fying Rome’s entrance into the Second Macedonian War (pp. 9-10). 
But the author’s own estimate of Rome’s policy at this stage (“ das 
vollig ungerechtfertigte und gegen jedes Volkerrecht verstoszende 
Verhalten Roms gegeniiber Philip,” p. 44 et passim) is at fault. 
There was, as Tenney Frank (“ A Chapter in Roman Imperialism,” 
Class. Phil., TV [1909], pp. 118-19, 120-23) demonstrates, no need 
to justify Rome’s intervention to aid her amici Rhodes and Perga- 
mum. Polybius nowhere considers Roman intervention unjustified ; 
XVI, 28 censures the conduct of Rhodes and Pergamum, praises 
Philip, but has no blame for Rome. Petzold has joined Livy and his 
annalistic sources in the anachronistic error of transferring the in- 
volved power politics of a century or two later to a simpler, less 
complicated era of Roman statesmanship. 

Secondly Petzold does not allow the fear of Philip as a powerful 
motif in Rome’s foreign policy. It is true that the menace is 
exaggerated in the annalistic account, but that should be regarded as 
a reflection of the spirit of the times, not as a later distortion. 
Unfortunately the account of Polybius covering the preliminaries to 
the Second Macedonian War is lost. But it is my belief that the 
Roman dread of Philip would appear therein; cf. Polybius, XVIII, 
39, 3-4 where Flamininus’ dread of an alliance between Philip and 
Antiochus—of which there was no possibility (cf. infra, comment on 
Petzold, p. 32)—and of their combined strength hastened the former’s 
conclusion of the treaty which followed Cynoscephale; cf. also Poly- 
bius, XVIII, 45, 10. Cf. infra, comment on the statements credited 
to M. Aurelius and P. Sulpicius. 
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Of the twenty-five annalistic distortions with which Petzold deals, 
seven do not, in my opinion, fall into this category. For example 
he has listed correctly under two heads the exaggerations of Philip’s 
effort in support of Hannibal (pp. 45, 48 ff., 51, 56; Livy XXIII, 
33, 10-12; XXIX, 4,4; XXX, 26, 3; 33, 5; 42, 4, 6; XXXI, 1, 10; 
11, 9-10; XLV, 22,6). This distortion, however, may not be charged 
to the annalists but represents the reflection of the fear felt by the 
Romans of Philip and his aims. There is little doubt that, as a conse- 
quence of this fear, these exaggerated reports of Philip’s activities 
were current and widely credited in Rome at the time immediately 
preceding the Second Macedonian War. Cf. infra. 

Petzold has overlooked Polybius, XVI, 27, 1-5, ef. 34, 3-4 in stating 
that no Roman embassy was dispatched to Philip with an ultimatum 
in 203 B.C., and has wrongly discarded Livy, XX XVIII, 45, 6. 

Also he would discard the account of the expedition of M. Valerius 
Laevinus against Macedonia in 201 and the report on the situation 
received by Laevinus from M. Aurelius (pp. 46, 72, 77 ff.). Petzold 
states that the motivation for the expedition is illusory (p. 72), 
inasmuch as he terms it “a consequence of the first Athenian 
embassy ” (to Rome), which is proved (pp. 67-8) an invention of 
the annalists. But the expedition was sent in answer to the problem 
constituted by the menace of Philip and the complaints of the 
“allies” (Livy, XXXI, 3), embassies of Rhodes and Pergamum 
(amici, not socii as Livy states; an annalistie distortion), in response 
to whose pleas for aid Laevinus might well have been sent. Petzold 
(p. 78) also wrongly identifies the fleets commanded by Cn. Octavius, 
transferred to Laevinus (Livy, XXXI, 3, 2), with that of Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus, transferred to P. Sulpicius (14, 2; at the be- 
ginning of 201 B.C. Cn. Octavius commanded an African fleet, 
which was placed for this year at the disposal of the consul, Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus; the former this year was either to have command 
of Scipio’s own fleet or else to return to Rome with the ships not 
needed by Lentulus [XXX, 41,6]. XXX,44,12-13 recounts the 
transfer of Octavius’ African fleet to Lentulus, but Scipio’s fleet is 
not concerned, as Petzold supposes; XX XI, 3, 2 shows that Octavius 
did not command Scipio’s fleet, but instead returned to Rome; thus 
a fleet was available for both Octavius and Lentulus). Petzold 
further objects that there is no account of Laevinus’ activities beyond 
his reception of M. Aurelius’ report (Livy, XX XI, 3, 4-6; this report 
Petzold [p. 46] terms spurious on the grounds that the statement of 
facts is wunwahr, and the degree of apprehension concerning Philip’s 
power manifested by Aurelius is so exaggerated as to be an obvious 
falsification of the annalists. The estimate of Philip’s war effort in 
Livy’s text is correct, the report of his present activities ambiguous, 
and the immediate and urgent danger to Rome capped by the com- 
parison of Philip to Pyrrhus is certainly exaggerated as the event 
proves; ef., however, Polybius, XVI, 29, 1 where Philip is credited 
with the intention to make war on Rome. The exaggeration reflects 
contemporary opinion at Rome, not annalistie distortion [cf. supra], 
and I ean see no reason to declare this report false evidence) ; but 
Laevinus’ activities probably became so commonplace as to escape 
mention in the sources. Furthermore Pausanias, VII, 7, 7 records 
an expedition made at this period éri xatacxorn, and, by thus com- 
municating with Aurelius, Laevinus may have fulfilled his mission. 
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None of Petzold’s arguments is sufficiently cogent to warrant the 
discard (p. 79) of Livy’s factual statement; in my opinion it is 
sound evidence. Nor can I agree with Holleaux, C. A. H., VIII, p. 
156, note 1 that this account is only a “ mistaken reminiscence of the 
first war with Philip”’ The action of Laevinus in 201 bears a 
striking resemblance to his activities in the First Macedonian War 
in Livy, XXIII, 38, 11, which Petzold (p. 56) has proved spurious, 
a fact which does not automatically exclude the present passage; 
perhaps the annalist based the earlier falsification on the actual facts 
of 201 B.C. 

On very similar grounds Petzold will not accept the speech of 
P. Sulpicius (Livy, XXXI, 7). The consul of 201 exaggerates the 
menace of Philip (pp. 56, 78), not a sound objection (cf. supra) ; 
he mentions Laevinus’ activities in the First Macedonian War, which 
Petzold (pp. 49 f.) wrongly refers to the spurious Livy, XXIII, 38, 
11 instead of the accurate account of Laevinus’ activities in XXIII, 
48, 3; XXIV, 10, 4; 11, 3; 40, 5. Sulpicius’ echo of the language 
of Aurelius’ report is also suspected, but its authenticity is now 
established (cf. supra). The report of the “siege” of Athens is an 
annalistie distortion (Petzold, p. 72), but Petzold’s arguments for the 
rejection of Sulpicius’ speech are for the most part invalid, and the 
speech may not be considered an annalistie falsification. 

As in the case of Philip, Petzold considers that the Roman fear 
of Antiochus is an invention of the annalists and therefore rejects 
the account of the Seleucid’s menace to Italy (pp. 102f.; Livy, 
XXXIII, 39, 7), the report that Antiochus planned to send a fleet 
to Sicily (XXXV, 23, 3 and 8), and Attalus’ false report of 
Antiochus’ crossing of the Hellespont (Petzold, pp. 107f.; Livy, 
XXXV, 23, 10; there is no doubt that Attalus’ report was false, 
but there is every reason to believe that for his own purposes he 
did make it and that it found ready credence at Rome). Exaggera- 
tion, distortion, and falsification there are, but their source is not the 
annalists, rather the very real, though in the main unjustified, Roman 
dread of Antiochus as in Polybius, X VIII, 39, 3-4; 45, 10; 48, 5. 

Petzold (p. 32) refers to the treaty of 203/02 B.C. between 
Philip and Antiochus, which Magie (“ The ‘ Agreement’ between 
Philip V and Antiochus III for the Partition of the Egyptian 
Empire,” J. R. S., XXIX [1939], pp. 32 ff.) has proved to be a 
myth. 

In conclusion it should again be emphasized that these criticisms 
are bn detail and by no means invalidate the usefulness of Petzold’s 
work. 

FrepERIC Marcus Woop, JR. 

S/Set., Mepicat Dept., 

Camp Crort, 


Franz Stoesst. Apollonios Rhodios. Interpretationen zur Er- 
zihlungskunst und Quellenverwertung. Bern-Leipzig, Paul 
Haupt, 1941. Pp. 159. 


In composing his epic poem, the learned author of the Argonautica 
drew upon a great number of diverse sources. They have not sur- 
vived except for a few fragments, and yet we should like to know 
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what they were and how Apollonius dealt with them. This is the 
problem tackled in an interesting and original manner by the book 
under review. The author divides Apollonius’ main sources into two 
classes: on the one hand, learned books providing information on 
history and legend, on geography and topography, and on the local 
antiquities of sites visited by the Argonauts on their long voyage; 
and on the other hand, tragedies in which some phase or other of the 
Argonaut expedition was fully elaborated. Stoessl shows that the 
character of Apollonius’ narrative varies with the sources he was 
using, and this leads him to think that by an intelligent analysis and 
with the help of whatever external evidence we possess, one can 
segregate the parts modeled on individual tragedies, remove from 
their context Apollonius’ own innovations, reconstruct almost scene 
by scene the outline of each play, and identify its author. His 
critical method involves looking for defects in the Argonautica, such 
as inconsistencies or lack of continuity, which would indicate that 
the poet was struggling with his source and unable satisfactorily to 
assimilate its contents. In his search for clues to the underlying 
tragic plots, Stoessl pays special attention to what he calls “ abge- 
kiirzte Erzihlweise.” Whenever he feels that Apollonius’ report is 
not sufficiently circumstantial, he infers that the poet was sum- 
marizing a dramatic model which gave the particulars in full. Stoessl 
further believes that we can detect the influence of a tragic source on 
Apollonius if we compare with his Argonautica the Latin adaptation 
by Valerius Flaccus. In places where Apollonius was diverted from 
the proper course by his dramatic model, Valerius, who was exposed 
to no such disturbances, can be expected better to conform to the 
rules of epic narrative. 

The theory as outlined is open to objections as grave as they are 
obvious. External evidence for the tragedies that have, or may have, 
served as models for parts of the Argonautica is scanty and frag- 
mentary in the extreme, and there is no telling how many of them 
have perished without leaving a trace. On the other hand, Stoessl 
himself does not regard Apollonius as a mere compiler but accords 
him some, though limited, creative imagination. It seems therefore 
chimerical to hope that critical ingenuity in analysis can make up for 
the lack of authoritative evidence and enable us successfully to find 
in the actual text of the Argonautica enough material to reconstruct 
the original framework of those plays. <A certain fraction of 
Stoessl’s observations and conclusions are valuable, but others cannot 
be accepted. He overrates the validity of his methods and often 
uses in an unjustified manner the criterion of brevity. Like other 


2Cf. the cautious circumspection with which in 1924 Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz (Hellenistische Dichtung, II, pp. 196-7) discussed one 
such problem: “Gestaltet hat alles Apollonios, aber auf Grund einer 
Darstellung, in der klar ward, was bei ihm ganz kurz und unvollstandig 
erzahlt wird, und ich wage die Vermutung, dass er hier einem Drama 
folgt . .. Es liegt mir fern, diese Vermutung noch weiter zu treiben 
und den Dichter finden zu wollen, denn zur Zeit des Apollonios wurden 
noch viele Tragiker des fiinften und vierten Jahrhunderts gelesen und 
gespielt, es fehlten ja auch zeitgeniéssische nicht . . . Die Skythai [of 
Sophocles] . . . kénnten . . die vermutete Vorlage sein; aber mit der 
Mdglichkeit ist nichts gewonnen. Wer ihm so viel Kiihnheit und 
Erfindung zutraut, mag alles dem Apollonios selbst lassen.” 
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Hellenistic writers, Apollonius loved to ring the changes between a 
slow-moving, circumstantial narrative and abrupt rapidity of manner. 
It is therefore doubly inappropriate to conclude that Apollonius was 
using a tragic source when the details which he omits are trivial. 
Two extreme instances may be quoted to show how far Stoessl 
pushes his method. 1) In IV, 416, Medea suggests that Jason 
“show (or rather simulate) regard for Apsyrtus by making him 
conspicuous presents,” and a few lines later (421-2) we read that 
Jason agrees and that both prepare the gifts—Nothing could seem 
more natural and straightforward. But Stoessl reads the epic nar- 
rative with an eye to possibie dramatization and hence is concerned 
with the problem of change of scene. He calls attention to the fact 
that Medea and Jason were alone when they were having their 
conversation and goes on to say (p. 107): “... der Dichter... 
berichtet nun unvermittelt [!] von der Vorbereitung der Gastge- 
schenke fiir Apsyrtus. Diese Geschenke befanden sich aber not- 
wendigerweise beim Schiff und den iibrigen Argonauten; also hat der 
Dichter iibergangen [!] dass nach der Unterredung Medea und 
Jason—oder eine der beiden Personen—sich dorthin zuriickbegeben 
habe, um die Geschenke vorzubereiten oder zu bringen. Man glaubt 
fast, in dieser Fiigung eine dramatische Motivierung fiir das Abgehn 
einer der beiden Personen zu erkennen.” 2) In IV, 482-3 Apollonius 
says: “As soon as they (the Argonauts) saw the blaze of a torch 
which the maiden raised as a signal for them to attack. . . .” Stoessl 
comments thus (p. 115): “ Der untriiglichste Beweis fiir die abge- 
kiirzte Wiedergabe einer Quelle liegt darin, dass die Anziindung eines 
Feuerzeichens durch Medea in einem Relativsatz berichtet wird; 
diese Tatsache ist fiir den Leser neu und steht auch als Handlung 
Medeas im Vordergrund des Interesses. Man hat sich zu erganzen, 
dass ein solches Zeichen friiher vereinbart worden war und dass 
Medea nun den Platz vor dem Tempel verliess, um etwa auf einem 
Hiigel den Argonauten das vereinbarte Signal zu geben.” The two 
quotations, which are more flagrant than others, perhaps give a false 
impression of the whole, but they were selected to show how com- 
pletely obsessed Stoessl is with dramatic unity of place while trying 
to explain a narrative poem. By a curious psychological twist, he 
considers it an infallible mark of tragic influence if the epic poet fails 
to pay his respects to the limitations by which a tragedian would have 
been hampered. 

The better part of the tragic plots as the author has produced them 
by his analytical methods appears lacking in substance and dramatic 
material. This meagerness in dramatic action gives the plays an 
archaic complexion, and with one exception they are ascribed to 
Aeschylus. One reason why the plots are so thin is that Stoessl has 
been obliged to discard many elements as unfit for tragedy. Take 
for example his treatment of the Phineus episode. The story is of a 
blind old man plagued by starvation, until rescued by the Boreads 
(II, 178-499). Appropriately enough, Apollonius’ narrative includes 
three meals. Meal number one is set before Phineus alone purely as a 
bait for the Harpies, while meals number two and three are full- 
scale dinners, given on successive nights for the emaciated Phineus 
and the Argonauts after the Harpies have been chased away once and 
for all; the Argonauts provide the meat for the first, and Phineus for 
the second. Now tragedy has not much use for dinners, and Stoessl 
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is at pains to rid his tragedy of numbers two and three. He objects 
to the chronology of number three (unity of time is his other obses- 
sion) and cancels it outright (pp. 91, 93). Number two, he contends, 
is only a continuation of number one, and he allows it to fade away; 
at best, it is to be mentioned in a short report (pp. 82, 92, 93). He 
does not indicate what is to become of the delightful picture in the 
Argonautica of Phineus enjoying “as if he were dreaming” (306) 
his first real mutton after years of starvation when he had to subsist 
on unappetizing scraps of food befouled by the monsters. Apol- 
lonius further tells (301-2) how the Argonauts cleansed the filthy 
skin of Phineus between meals number one and two, i.e. after the 
Harpies, visiting the sufferer for the last time, have left their stench 
upon him. For his Aeschylean tragedy, Stoessl arranges for Phineus 
to be given a new dress in lieu of the scrubbing (p. 81). This dress 
Phineus is supposed to have put on before sitting down to the one 
remaining meal (number one), i.e. before the Harpies swoop down 
and spoil the fresh clothes. 

If Stoessl’s theory is precarious and his methods in part dubious, 
their application in practice is also unsatisfactory. The quest for 
defects in a literary work is not conducive to a sympathetic and 
patient elucidation of its problems, and Stoessl’s investigation is not 
carried on with absolute accuracy, precision, and clarity. Misunder- 
standings of the text which could easily have been avoided are to be 
found e. g. on pp. 30-1 (I, 648-9 have always been taken differently; 
ef. also the close parallels IT, 390 and ITI, 1096); p. 41 (@vpnodOdpos 
azm in I, 803 means “ mind-perverting infatuation,” not “ life- 
destroying misfortune”); p. 137 (the xe in IV, 1049 is overlooked). 
On p. 79, n. 23 Stoessl says that Apollonius probably borrowed a 
certain detail from Aeschylus’ Phineus; he does not indicate, however, 
what he thinks of the scholium on II, 296-7 which states that the 
poet had it from Antimachus (= frag. 60 Wyss). 

It is not possible here to pass in review all chapters of the book. 
The first, “ Die Abenteuer in Kyzikos,” successfully analyzes the 
narrative style of a passage largely based on a learned source and 
shows how Apollonius cramped himself in presenting the episode 
because his interest was divided between the actual story and the 
numerous aetia he wanted to mention and explain. The antiquarian 
details have visibly interfered with the artistic development of the 
plot, hampering its progress and stifling the display of sentiment. 
The five other chapters try to reconstruct tragic sources, seven plays 
altogether. We shall discuss only one specimen. 

Chap. 2, “Lemnos” (pp. 26-52), deals with the landing of the 
Argonauts in Lemnos and the alliances they formed with the lone 
women there who had exterminated all the male inhabitants of their 
island (Apollonius, I, 601 ff.). Stoessl starts with the contention 
that the chronology of the voyage to Lemnos is out of order, and 
suggests that the confusion has resulted because Apollonius switched 
from one source to another. The criticism, however, is founded on 
the inaccurate explanation of one line.? According to Apollonius, 


?Line 605 does not say that the Argo “passed” Mount Athos at 
dawn but rather that at that time its 6,000 foot pillar “was rising 
above the horizon for the sailors,’ which implies that they had to sail 
on for a good number of hours before they reached it. Stoessl took the 
inexact interpretation from Mooney. 
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toward darkness, with the sun sinking, the wind dropped (605-8) ; 
so the Argonauts took to the oars and reached the coast of Lemnos 
rowing. On approaching the shore, they found it occupied by an 
army of women and sent the herald Aethalides “from the ship,” 
scilicet ashore. Aethalides pleaded with Hypsipyle, the leader of the 
women, that the day was on the wane and persuaded? her to 
“admit” his shipmates, i.e. to allow them to put in for the night. 
“But not even at dawn did they loose the ship’s hawsers to the 
blowing of Boreas” (640-52). The poet implies that the Argonauts 
spent the night, as usual, near their vessel, and that they intended 
to leave the next morning but a ferocious Boreas prevented them 
from sailing on to Samothrace (cf. 915 ff.). The chronology of this 
story is sound. Its only flaw is that the period of dusk and nightfall 
is perhaps slightly stretched.* The substance of this narrative is also 
satisfactory as far as the Argonauts are concerned. 

With reference to the Lemnian women, however, all is not well, 
and Stoessl is right in laying his finger on some defects of the 
narrative, although he does not carry all the points he is trying to 
make. We are told by Apollonius how the women, in dread fear of 
an invasion by Thracian marauders, kept an anxious watch on the 
approaches to their island and thus discovered the Argo while she 
was nearing their shores. Immediately Queen Hypsipyle led all her 
armed might (? racovdin, 634) to the beach (630-9). There she met 
Aethalides and allowed the Argonauts to spend the night on shore. 
When, however, they did not depart at dawn the following morning, 
Hypsipyle summoned an assembly—evidently also on the following 
morning—to deliberate about the next step. The assembly decided 
to invite the Argonauts to enter their city and live with the women, 
and so they did.—One thing is strange in this sequence of events. 
Apollonius paints in vivid colors the frantic rush to the shore of the 
Lemnian army; and, according to epic conventions, such a picture 
would portend some imminent action on the part of the women. 
The poet, however, suddenly drops the subject and leaves it to the 
reader to infer that the Lemnians, when they found out that there 
was nothing to fear from the Argonauts, disbanded and went home 
for the night. 

Stoessl, however, develops a different and more elaborate theory 
to fill in the blank and round out the story. What he understands 
Apollonius to indicate is as follows. The Argonauts made the shore, 
not at dusk, but at dawn;° landed unmolested, and immediately 
proceeded towards the city of Myrine. On their way, however, they 
were blocked by an armed detachment of Lemnians. The herald 
Aethalides asked Hypsipyle to “admit” the Argonauts, scilicet to 
the city, and was told they should wait until an assembly was called 
and had decided on their request. In the meantime, both the 
Argonauts and the Lemnian army remained camping opposite each 
other. The assembly was summoned and voted in favor of inviting 


3 For the meaning of meAléaro (650), “ persuaded,” ef. IV, 1210. 

4 This holds for the Lemnians (see infra) as well as for the Argonauts. 
The distance covered by the women, however, need not have been great, 
since Myrine is situated on a cliff which overlooks the harbor. 

5 How he combines this assumption with lines 651-2 he fails to make 
clear, in his note 4, p. 27. 
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the strangers, ete.°—After having thus explained and amplified the 
version of Apollonius, Stoess] removes from the story certain details 
which are likely to have been originated by the writer of the epic. 
When this is done, a perfect tragic scenario seems to result (p. 49). 
The scene of the play is laid at the spot where the Argonauts 
encounter the Lemnian women, and two choruses represent the con- 
flicting groups (as in Aeschylus’ Supplices) who meet as opponents, 
await in suspense the decision of the assembly, and eventually leave 
together as friends. Stoessl feels confident that he has discovered 
the outline of Aeschylus’ tragedy Hypsipyle rather than any other 
play on the subject. 

Of the plot of Aeschylus’ Hypsipyle we know no more than what 
a scholium on Apollonius (I, 769-73) reveals. It reads thus in L: 
Aioxvros év év abras (the Lemnians) éreAOovaas 
xetpalopévors AaBelv Opxov rap’ adrav 
tas, Keil) puyjoec$ar airais. Stoessl evidently takes it for granted 
that the scholium epitomizes the whole play instead of referring to 
some part of it, which is an unwarranted assumption; and he 
declares, to our surprise, that the scholium “ to a considerable degree 
supports ” his own reconstruction (p.52). The word dzo@advras in the 
scholium is taken by him to indicate that at the end the Argonauts 
march off to the city, together with the women, from the spot where 
they had been camping. Thus the dréBaors turns into the exodus 
of the double chorus from the scene. In its context, however, 
dmroBnva is certainly “disembark” and this is confirmed by the 
fuller form in which the MS P renders the scholium., According to 
Brunck’s edition (Leipzig, 1813; II, p. 62), P reads: AicyvAos é&v 
trois (i.e. év eredOciv adras Trois 
*"Apyovavras xepalopévors Kai pn éav TH ov 
Spxov éAaBov rap’ dua te THs vews Kal 
avrais* Kal oUtws aroBnva Thus we learn that in Aeschylus’ 
play the Argo was being tossed about off Lemnos by a storm, and 
the women prevented the seafarers from putting to shore until they 
swore to become their lovers immediately upon landing. Having 
taken the oath, they were allowed to disembark. The scholium then 
goes on to state that in Sophocles’ tragedy Lemniae the women even 
fought a pitched battle with the Argonauts. The version of Sopho- 
cles is probably reflected in Statius, Thebaid, V, 335 ff., where is 
described how the Argo was contending with a sudden tempest while 
the Lemnians, standing on the battlements of the harbor fortifica- 
tions, shot and threw missiles at her inmates, until peace was 
concluded and the gale subsided at the same time. 

It follows that in Aeschylus’ play the compact between the tw® 
parties was concluded from ship to shore, while the Argonauts were 
caught between the raging sea and the enemy on land. This leaves 
no room for negotiations to be conducted while the Argonauts are 
camping opposite a group of Lemnians, and Stoessl’s Aeschylean 
scenario collapses. 

Some useful results, however, can be salvaged from the wreckage. 
Stoessl was right in pointing out the fragmentary nature of one part 
of Apollonius’ narrative, and he was probably right again when 


© We need not discuss the rest of the story; it stands or falls with the 
first part. 
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he connected its vagueness with the version of the story as Aeschylus 
—or perhaps rather Sophocles—had it. Apollonius has reduced to 
scant significance, and reported with excessive brevity, some incidents 
which in the tragedies had been essential constituents of the plot: 
the rush to the beach of the women in arms, their hostile opposition 
to the landing of the Argonauts, and the negotiations from ship to 
shore. For the tempest which in the tragedies forced the Argonauts 
to buy at a price the permission to land, Apollonius substituted the 
calm and the approach of night which made it desirable for the 
weary oarsmen to disembark (607-8 and 650-1) : this is characteristic 
of his toning-down of that part of the plot.? In his own version, 
the assembly is made the pivotal piece. There, with the issue openly 
explained and discussed, the course of events takes its decisive turn. 
This shift made the events on the beach pointless, and we wonder no 
longer why they now lead nowhere but rather why Apollonius has 
not discarded them altogether. The probable answer is that he used 
them to illustrate, through some semblance of dramatic action, the 
state of mind in which the women were in the aftermath of their 
stupendous crime. Stoessl suggests that the violent emotions of the 
women, ranging from desperate defiance to deadly fright, had been 
amply and clearly demonstrated in the underlying tragedy, while 
Apollonius condensed the whole sequence into a few lines saying that 
the women dashed to the beach “ like Thyiads” and yet were “ silent 
with fear” (636-9). “Schweigende Thyiaden?” Stoessl exclaims 
(p. 30). This is one case where the incongruity and brevity of 
Apollonius’ narrative do point the way to a source. 
Quellenforschung works no miracles. We cannot draw many safe 
inferences about lost tragedies from the Argonautica, but we can 
with its methods learn to understand a trifle better the poem itself. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


FRANCESCO SBorDONE. Hori Apollinis Hieroglyphica. Saggio Intro- 
duttivo, Edizione Critica del Testo e Commento. Naples, Luigi 
Loffredo, 1940. Pp. Ixviii + 226. L. 80. 


Numerous modern authors are already honored with “ definitive ” 
editions, but I do not recall having seen this word applied to an 
annotated edition of a classical writer. It is a tribute to the vitality 
of classical scholarship that we never look upon the work of any 
editor as final. Many Greek and Roman authors have been dead for 
more than two millennia, yet we still expect new interpretations of 
them to greet us periodically. The last critical edition of Horapollo, 
that of Carolus Leemans, was published in Amsterdam in 1835. This 
unusually long interim is doubtless due in part to the necessity of 
awaiting the epiphany of an editor sufficiently enterprising to delve 
into things Egyptian as well as the classics. The remarkable advance 
in Egyptology during the last hundred years provided a great oppor- 
tunity for Professor Sbordone, who brought to his task courage, 


7Cf. A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles (Cambridge, 1917), 
II, p. 52. 
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patience, care, and diligence, all of which must have been needed in 
abundance. 

We are informed (p. lii) that the manuscripts which preserve 
Horapollo in extenso are neither numerous nor ancient. None of the 
twelve with which our editor is familiar goes back beyond the 
fourteenth century. Of these he found only three that could be used 
to advantage (p. lxvi). One of them, V (Venice), was employed 
by Aldus in the first printed edition of Horapollo (1505). 

The present edition contains 216 pages of Greek text, apparatus 
criticus, and annotations. On the average there are four lines of 
text (exclusive of headings) to a page, which is an indication of the 
fullness of the notes. The body of the book is in clear, legible type, 
with a generous, almost extravagant, amount of space devoted to 
quotations in Greek.? 

In the 189 sections of his work Horapollo is able to touch upon 
numerous aspects of Egyptian life, thought, customs, and beliefs. 
We are told how the Egyptians signified world, eternity, month, 
year, star, soul, marriage, guard, pleasure, and a host of other things, 
both abstract and concrete. Insects, birds, animals, plants, and what 
not parade before the reader. Our editor has consulted both 
secondary and source material and has identified numerous ideograms, 
many of which he reproduces. Occasionally he calls Horapollo 
“fantastic.” There can be no question of the great value of the 
Egyptian side of this volume, but I shall have to leave a critical 
appraisal of it to reviews in journals of Egyptology.’ 

The Hieroglyphics is a most curious work, and now that we have 
it in an inviting edition every student of the classics should allow 
himself the luxury of a trip through it. A few of the ideograms may 
be noticed here. 

The flood of the Nile was sometimes indicated by a lion because 
the Nile rose highest when the sun was in Leo. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, according to Horapollo (I, 21), the overseers of religious 
structures adorned the mouths of sacred springs with carved lions’ 
heads. One recalls that water gushed from a stone lion’s mouth at 
Pompeii and that cornices of buildings are still decorated with such 
heads. : 

The ideogram for one dwelling safely within a city is a man raising 
an eaglestone (II,49). Horapollo says that the eagle placed it in its 
_ nest as a means of protection. Geologists have identified the common 
eaglestones of the Greek and Romans as concretions.* If the identifi- 
cation holds good for this usage the symbolism of something within 
something is strikingly apt. 

The Egyptians designated by a human figure with the head of an 
ass a man who had never been abroad (1,23). Years ago I found 
in a Greek source a comment that a man who had never seen Athens 
was an ass, but that he who saw it and left was doubly an ass.‘ 


1 There is an occasional error—in the Greek. 

* A laudation of the volume (rather than a review of it), by Aristide 
Calderini, may be found in Aegyptus, XX (1940), pp. 94-5. 

’F. D. Adams, The Birth and Development of the Geological Sciences 
(Baltimore, 1938), p. 36. 

*In spite of long search I am unable to find this passage again. 
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This work by Horapollo makes one wonder how widespread in 
the ancient world were a number of commonplace beliefs and super- 
stitions recorded in Greek and Latin literature. In it occur many 
familiar ideas, such as those about spontaneous generation (I, 10, 11; 
II, 24, 44, 47), sex determination (II, 43), the lack of bile in doves 
(1,5), the resurrection of the phoenix (I, 34; II, 57), the longevity 
of the deer (II, 21) and the crow (II, 89), the swan song (II, 39), 
licking young bears into shape (II, 83), and the influence of the 
moon (1,49). Philip, the Greek translator of Horapollo, certainly 
found in his original much that was anything but strange to him. 
Did he allow any Greek ideas to color his translation? 

One who is unacquainted with the Hieroglyphics may well ask how 
so much popular lore finds its way into this work. Two or three 
examples will suffice. The superstition that wasps were spontane- 
ously generated from carcasses of horses made a dead horse an apt 
sign for “wasp ” (II,44). It was a rustic belief that a bull going 
toward the right after mating signified that the calf would be male; 
toward the left, female. Hence a woman who had given birth to a 
child was represented by a bull turning to the right or left according 
as the child was male or female (II,43). The long life attributed 
to the phoenix and its supposed power of renewing itself naturally 
prompted the selection of this bird as an ideogram to indicate the 
long cycle of some heavenly bodies (II,57). It may be noted inci- 
dentally that the phoenix became the symbol of the Resurrection 
among the Christians.°® 

Some other familiar items have slightly different turns in Hora- 
pollo. It is said that the swan sings on growing old (II, 39) rather 
than just before it dies. The matter of the swan song continues 
to be of general interest, and I have two or three clippings in which 
it is maintained that the swan does sing on being mortally wounded. 
The dove, which is supposed to be without bile (I, 57), was used to 
represent the occasional human being who was thought to be without 
this secretion (II, 48). 

The ideogram for a man who does not receive injury from fire is a 
salamander, for this animal puts out flames (II, 62). Sbordone gives 
some interesting parallels, but St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XXI, 
4, used the analogy of the salamander living in fire to convince the 
pagans that the souls of the damned could survive in Hell. It is 
difficult to see how an Italian could refrain from repeating in this 
connection a story told by Benvenuto Cellini at the beginning of his 
Memoirs. When Cellini was a boy five years of age his father hap- 
pened to see a salamander disporting itself in the intense heat of a 
fire. That his son might not fail to remember this singular spectacle 
the father boxed his ears. 

The notes on the renewal of youth by the sloughing of skin (p. 5) 
could have been even more enlightening.® If we may believe a tale 
recounted by Aelian, VI, 51, the serpent called dipsas acquired its 
ability to slough its skin and old age by driving a hard bargain with 


5 See, for example, Augustine, De Anima et Hius Origine, IV, 33 
(Migne, Patr. Lat., XLIV, col. 513). 

*See E. S. McCartney, “ Longevity and Rejuvenation in Greek and 
Roman Folklore,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters, V (1926), pp. 61-4. 
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an ass to which a remedy for old age had been entrusted. In our own 
country a squaw addressed the following words to a woman who had 
witnessed the funeral of a Mohave youth: “ Indians don’t die. They 
shed their skins like snakes and we burn up the old skins so that they 
can’t be used again.” 7 

In commenting on the v«rixopagé, which was a sign of sudden death 
because, as Horapollo explains (II, 25), it attacks young ravens by 
night with the speed of death itself, Sbordone says (p.150): “ Nel 
dichiarare che il corvo é simbolo della morte, Horap. aderisce senza 
dubbio alla credenza italica del malaugurio recata dalla woxrepis 
(Eliano X, 37).” The bat is not mentioned by Aelian in X, 37, but 
in I, 37 he tells of measures which the stork took to keep bats from 
its nest. I do not see the point of Sbordone’s comment. Why should 
Horapollo be concerned here about an Italic belief in regard to the 
corvo, which is not the bird in question, and why should such an 
Italic belief be derived from a story of the bat as told by Aelian? 
The world over, birds do in their own right many things that are 
signs of death. 

Sbordone seems to have found his scores of folklore parallels and 
references independently of the literature of the subject. An article 
of my own, “Spontaneous Generation and Kindred Notions in 
Antiquity,” T.A.P.A., LI (1920), pp. 101-15, would have provided 
parallels to things mentioned on pages 19-20, 26, 157, 163, and 165. 
Two books that would have proved helpful are A Glossary of Greek 
Birds by D’Arcy W. Thompson, especially the second edition, and 
Die antike Tierwelt by Otto Keller. The references that Sbordone 
does give are numerous, however, and to the point, so that even the 
specialist will discover in them a wealth of valuable material. I am 
grateful to him for making it readily accessible. 


EvuGENE 8. McCartney. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Witu1am DovuciAs CHAMBERLAIN. An Exegetical Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament. New York, Macmillan and Co., 1941. 


Pp. xxi + 233. 


The author of this grammar is Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature at the Louisville (Kentucky) Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. Designed to aid the interpreter of the New 
Testament, the material of the book is arranged under the following 
topics: Introductory Remarks on a Correct Procedure in Exegesis, 
the Parts of Speech and Their Function, Clauses, and Sentences. 
The book closes with a list of the principal parts of some of the 
more important verbs used in the N.T. and an index to the many 
quotations from the N.T. made throughout the grammar. It is 
undoubtedly a useful book and Professor Chamberlain is to be con- 
gratulated for condensing and arranging the essential material of 
several larger works upon which he frankly confesses to have 


depended. 


7 Honoré Willsie Morrow, “ The Strangest Adventure a Woman Ever 
Had,” The American Magazine (January, 1939), p. 82. 
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The following corrigenda and observations are offered so that when 
the book is issued in a second edition its faults may be remedied. 

Page 2, line 38. Instead of “des Neue Testaments” read “ des 
Neuen Testaments.” 

12,8. mpdyyua is wrongly accented. 

12, 22. Bados is not second declension. 

13,4. «iSwAos should have a neuter termination. 

15,13. The unequivocal statement, “In the New Testament, 
yvwpi~w should always be given the causative force, even in Phil. 
1: 22,” ought to be modified with reference to the passage in Philip- 
pians, for no less scholars than J. B. Lightfoot, J. H. Thayer, and W. 
Bauer take the opposite view. 

24, footnote. Regarding the feminine nouns of the second declen- 
sion ending in -os, the anihor might have mentioned that there are 
some forty different nouns of this type in the N. T. 

26,17. Does the author really want to say, “ There are no vocative 
forms in the plural ”? 

52,31. For idios read (80s. 

56,12. For ro ei read 70 «i. 

65, bottom. The uncontracted forms of the aorist passive sub- 
junctive should be inclosed in parentheses. 

79, 28. For dawyoera read davjcerat. 

80,21 f. Neither the severely literal translation of the future per- 
fect tense in Matthew 16,19 and 18,18, nor the claim that almost 
all expositors have erred in these passages is justifiable in the 
face of H. J. Cadbury’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LVIII (1939), pp. 251-4. 

82,28. mpocevéyxy is incorrectly written without the iota subscript. 

88, footnote. The last sentence should be qualified by the addition 
of “ active singular.” 

106,11. “ Nominative ” should certainly be “ accusative.” 

111,1. Would it not be better to call the construction of adverb 
and éyw “idiomatic ” rather than “ peculiar ”? 

116,25. Chamberlain attributes to Dionysius [he means, and 
should have said, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria (ca. A. D. 247) ] 
the statement that the solecism in Revelation 1,4 dé 6 dv Kai 6 jv 
kat 6 épxouevos was used “ to express the unchangeableness of God.” 
Dionysius may or may not have said this, but there is no evidence 
at all upon which to base such an assertion. As a matter of fact, 
Chamberlain not only misread A. T. Robertson’s reference to Diony- 
sius? but also neglected to check the reference made there to 
Eusebius’ Historia Eccles., VII, 25. 

125, 35. Is “ metaphorical” used accurately ? 

131,6f. The author quotes A. T. Robertson to the effect that in 
Euripides’ Alcestis iwép is used seven times for the substitutionary 
death of Alcestis in behalf of her husband. Chamberlain should 
have verified his sources, for izép occurs (in all senses) only four 
times in the whole play. 

147, 26. Read instead of 

155, 8. Read 6 for 6. 


1A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research, 5th ed. (New York, 1931), p. 135. 
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156,1. Read eizev for cizeiv. 

161,1. Read instead of perv. 

174,26. The author quotes Acts 8, 32 but mistranslates roi 
keipovros, being influenced, undoubtedly, by Isaiah 53, 7. 

182, footnote 11. Add “ telic.” 

190,12. Read ayyeAos instead of ayyedds. 

196,1. The footnote to which “ Beelzebub”? refers is on the 
preceding page. 

201,4. The word “ climacteric ”’ makes nonsense here; the author 
doubtless wanted to use “ climactic.” 

212,18. For “ Welhausen ” read Wellhausen.” 

213,27 f. With Chamberlain’s statement about in the Apoca- 
lypse of John there should be read, per contra, E. J. Goodspeed’s 
remarks in New Chapters in New Testament Study (New York, 
1937), p. 133. 

218,10. The citation should read “ Rev. 2:5” instead of “ Rev. 
2:25.” It would be helpful, likewise, if the reader were informed 
that the form under discussion, zérrwxes, occurs only in codex 
Sinaiticus. 

219,6. It is hard to understand why the future of yaipw is not 
cited here in the list of principal parts, for it occurs not a few times 
in the N. T. 


A comparison of Chamberlain’s book with other modern gram- 
mars of N. T. Greek will be apropos. The position of two other 
grammars which, like Chamberlain’s, were inspired by and largely 
based upon A. T. Robertson’s monster (as Deissmann called it) 
grammar will probably not be jeopardized by the present book. 
The volume by H. E. Dana and J. R. Mantey,* longer by more than 
one hundred pages, is considerably superior as a scholarly piece of 
literature. The joint work of Robertson and his most gifted student 5 
may be characterized as a condensation of Robertson’s magnum opus 
with such modifications as were necessary to make it suitable for the 
intermediate student. The authors of these two grammars, as well as 
Chamberlain, were trained under the late Professor Robertson. The 
latter’s lifework, referred to in note 1 supra, is an enormous volume 
that includes a discussion of practically everything that can be 
brought within the scope of such a grammar. 

Moving outside the coterie of Robertson and his disciples, two 
British scholars of first rank, J. H. Moulton and W. F. Howard, 
have written what is undoubtedly one of the best of recent N. T. 
reference grammars. The former could write with delightful 
felicity and, among grammatical treatises, his Prolegomena both 
stimulate and fascinate the reader. The German translation of this 


? Thayer’s Lexicon. 

’ Elementary grammars are excluded from this comparison. 

4A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New York, 1927). 

5 A. T. Robertson and W. H. Davis, A New Short Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament (New York, 1931). 

®4A Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, Prolegomena, 3rd ed. 
(Edinburgh, 1908) ; II, Accidence and Word-Formation, with an Appen- 
dix on Semitisms in the N.T. (Edinburgh, 1929). Vol. III on syntax 
has not yet (1943) appeared. 
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volume increases its worth by incorporating additional material in 
footnotes.’ 

Among continental grammars, Lugwig Radermacher’s treatise ° is 
noted chiefly for its lucid and helpful discussion of the relation of 
N. T. syntax to that of the non-literary xowy. F.-M. Abel ® includes 
in his N. T. grammar frequent comparisons with the accidence and 
syntax of the Septuagint as well as of the non-literary papyri. The 
best descriptive grammar of the N. T. is Albert Debrunner’s revision 
of Friedrich Blass’ work.’° It includes occasional references to the 
grammar of the Apostolic Fathers. Giuseppe Bonaccorsi’s Primi 
Saggi di Filologia Neotestamentaria™ is a fairly comprehensive 
treatment, the chief merit of which is an excellent bibliography. It 
will no doubt supplant the less adequate volume by Giuseppe 
Sacco. 


Bruce M. Merzcer. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


R. C. GotpscHMipT. Paulinus’ Churches at Nola: Texts, Transla- 
tions, and Commentary. Amsterdam, Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
gevers Maatschappij, 1940. Pp. 203. 


Paulinus devotes to the churches at Nola Epist. 32, 10-17 (ad- 
dressed to Sulpicius Severus), Carm. 27, 345-647 (celebrating the 
visit of Bishop Nicetas), and all of Carm. 28 (describing the bap- 
tistery). Here are not the most inspired creations of Paulinus’ 
talent, but the contents are of great interest to students of early 
Christian art. Dr. Goldschmidt had both an archaeological and a 
philological aim in publishing, as a “ thesis,” the texts, a rendering 
in English, and a commentary. 

Not satisfied with von Hartel’s text because of the inaccuracies this 
contains, Goldschmidt decided to offer a text of his own and to that 
end had recourse to a number of the better MSS. A random exami- 
nation of readings has indicated that he improves upon Hartel in a 
number of places. 

But Goldschmidt was ill-advised to choose English, a tongue 
foreign to him, as the medium for the translation and the Notes. 
The book abounds in “ barbarisms,” misspellings, and misprints, 
which it would be unkind to list. 

Although the Notes sometimes contain irrelevant information, they 
for the most part help to explain a not always lucid text, and 
especially provide interesting observations on Paulinus’ Latinity, 


7Supervised by Albert Thumb in Hirt and Streitberg’s Indoger- 
manische Bibliothek. Its German title is Hinleitung in die Sprache des 
Neuen Testaments (Heidelberg, 1911). 

8 Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 2te Aufl. (Tiibingen, 1925). 

®° Grammaire du Grec Biblique (Paris, 1927). 

10 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 6te Aufl. (Géttingen, 
1931), 

11 Torino, 1933. 

12 Ta Koiné del Nuovo Testamento e la Trasmissione del Sacro Testo 
(Roma, 1928). 
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supplementing what we find in Michael Philipp’s Zum Syprachge- 
brauch des Paulinus von Nola (Erlangen, 1904). Several obscurities 
of the poet’s text still remain unexplained, and, since Goldschmidt 
has himself had no opportunity to make studies at Nola, several 
obscurities of an archaeological nature, not cleared up by Chierici’s 
report (1939) of the excavations at Cimitile, also remain. 

Included is a brief biography of Paulinus. A study of the 
chronology of Carm. 27 and 28 brings Goldschmidt to the traditional 
conclusion—that they were composed in A. D. 403 and 404, respee- 
tively; the letter he assigns, without certitude, to the first half of 
the year 403. 

Harry CaAPLan. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HERBERT NEWELL Coucu. Classical Civilization: Greece. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxix + 577; 153 figures; 1 map. 
$3.50. 


Scores of pedestrian books based on secondary sources have been 
appearing about the Greeks and Romans in recent years, but few of 
them have any real fundamental acquaintance with the recent results 
of archaeological, historical, numismatic, and other classical re- 
searches, as I stated in the Classical Weekly (XXXII [1939], p. 273). 
The volume under review is no exception, though written by a well- 
known classical scholar of good training and wide travel in classical 
lands and with field experience in excavations at Olynthus. But he 
has not made use of his own training. Even on the literary side no 
knowledge is shown of new poems of Archilochus and Hipponax 
(classified under Pessimistic Poetry), of Sappho, Pindar, ete. The 
book has developed from a syllabus used in courses on classical civili- 
zation for students who know little or no Greek. It begins with a 
chapter on the Physical Geography of Greece and then considers its 
People, The Minoan-Mycenaean Culture, The Homeric Poems, The 
Settlement of Greece (where the migrations caused by the Dorian 
invasion and the organization of colonies are confused), Social Dis- 
content in Athens, Sculpture in the Archaic Age, The Poetry of a 
Transitional Society, The Birth of Scientific Enquiry, From Cleisthe- 
nes to the End of the Persian Wars, Herodotus, Athens during the 
Early Fifth Century, Greek Tragedy, Architecture, Sculpture, Greek 
Arts and Crafts, The Late Fifth Century, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Aristophanes, Transitional Philosophy, The Struggle for Leadership 
in the Fourth Century, The Sculpture of the Fourth Century, Litera- 
ture in the Fourth Century, The Humanistic Philosophers, From 
Alexander the Great to the Founding of Constantinople, Literature 
under Alexandrian Influence, Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman Sceulp- 
ture, The Close of Greek Letters. 

The book attempts to cover the whole field of Greek culture, but it 
is especially weak on religion, philosophy, archaeology, anthropology, 
economics, constitutional antiquities, and the social sciences. There 
is nothing about the mosaics, bronzes, lamps, or even the houses at 
Olynthus, and architecture is inadequately treated. There is no 
synthesis but a haphazard heaping up of much well-known material. 
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Even in the facts of Greek history there are many slips such as the 
idea that the pre-Cleisthenean four tribes were based on wealth (p. 
175), that Harmodius and Aristogeiton were “put to death by the 
angry throng” (p. 281). The sculptured group of these liberators 
in Naples (p. 282) has not had the shaven Scopasian head on the 
Aristogeiton for years (but the cast of a bearded head). Moreover 
this is not the best copy (see that in the Mussolini Museum in Rome, 
A.J. A., XLIV [1940], pp. 379; 380; 395, fig. 26; 396, fig. 28), and 
it is not certain that Alexander restored the original to Athens. 
Couch himself quotes Pausanias (p. 529) to the effect that Antiochus 
sent them back. The Mourning Athena (frontispiece) dates before 
the “ middle of the fifth century ” (on p. 311 Couch says “the year 
458 is possibly a little early for the artistic qualities of the work”). 
The map of Greece is unsatisfactory with places none too well located 
and with such wrong spellings as Helicarnassus. The simplified plan 
of the Palace of Minos is an inaccurate caricature of the real plan. 
Schliemann (p. 39) did not assemble as much of a fortune in America 
as in Germany and Russia. Where does the story originate that he mar- 
ried the Greek girl who could recite the most of Homer from memory? 
It is hardly true that “he found the walls of ancient peoples but not 
the city of the Iliad,’ even though he thought that the second and not 
the sixth or seventh city was the Homeric site. Nothing is said of 
Schliemann’s Russian wife or of the recent information about Schlie- 
mann in America; and there is nothing about the recent excavations at 
Troy and no satisfactory treatment of Homer. The table on p. 42 is 
inaccurate. Middle Minoan begins about 2100 B.C., possibly 2200, 
but surely not 2300 B.C. The inner lintel of the Treasury of Atreus 
weighs about 120 tons, not ten (p. 67), and the height of the tomb 
was more than forty-eight feet, not forty-three. No use is made of 
Wace’s recent excavations at Mycenae. For new light on the 
“Treasury ” see now J. H. S., LXI (1941), pp. 14-16. On the Vaphio 
cups there is only one bull (not bulls) caught in a net, and there is no 
picture of cattle grazing. In connection with the Hera of Samos (p. 
123) there is no use made of Buschor’s discovery of Geneleos’ school 
of Samian sculptors. The base of the “calf-bearer” (p. 127) is omitted, 
and it is not certain that it was dedicated by Rhombos. An article in 
Rev. Arch., XIII (1939), p. 282, interprets the inscription as [Ho 
deiva hexarlov Bos avéOexev ho ..., or, if a proper name, it 
might be Kombos or Strombos. The three-headed monster (p. 130, 
fig. 38) is not Typhon, and no knowledge is shown of the work of 
Wiegand, Heberdey, Schrader, Lechat, and Broneer on these early 
poros pediments. Heraclitus does not actually say wdvra pei, “ Every- 
thing is flowing,” even though Plato uses the phrase. I doubt whether 
the plane tree at Cos (which I have also seen) is one under which 
Hippocrates taught (p. 171). A Demareteion in Boston is reproduced 
on p. 193, but there is no reference to Fig. 44 in the text (a common 
fault throughout the book) and no citation of any publication such 
as Bull. Boston Mus. of Fine Arts, XXXIII (1935), p. 51. The 
“Theseum ” (p. 260), which should be called the Temple of Hephae- 
stus, is said to have two steps and to be a “ distinet exception.” Couch 
is unfamiliar with recent investigations, and Dinsmoor’s monograph 
(Hesperia, Supplement V) appeared too late to be used by him. It 
has three steps, the lower of Piraeic poros. On the same page is 
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an ugly and awkward drawing giving too much batter to the walls 
and columns. Almost all of the drawings in the book are inartistic 
and not entirely accurate. That of the Greek theater (p. 274) is 
especially bad. The thymele is not always in the center of the 
orchestra, as it proved by theaters at Thoricus and elsewhere. The 
word orthostates (p. 261) should not be italicized if English. 
If italicized, it should be orthostatai or orthostatae. The amateur 
illustration of the Temple of Apollo at Corinth is antiquated by 
Weinberg, Hesperia, VIII (1939), p. 191, fig. 1, and especially p. 
199, fig. 9. The Greeks themselves did not use the term Caryatids 
of human beings as supporting columns (p. 270) but of dancing 
figures. Oropus is especially important for a study of the theater 
(p. 277). The Zeus from the sea near Cape Artemisium is dated 
in the early fifth century though Couch’s colleague would date it 
after 455 B.C. (A. J. A., XLI [1942], p. 76). The Delphi charioteer 
(p. 286) should be dated 477 B. C. (J. H. S., LITI [1933], pp.101f.). 
Some still think that the temple at Aegina is that of Athena, not 
Aphaea (pp. 134, 287, 503), and it is hardly true (p. 286) that the 
school at Aegina was competent in dealing with the nude male figure 
and not with the draped female. No knowledge is shown of recent 
articles and books on Olympia. Paeonius is probably from Chalcidian 
and not Thracian Mende (p. 290). The Discobolus shown on p. 291, 
which seems to be the “ correct copy ” mentioned on p. 290, does show 
the head looking back toward the discus, but the head does not belong 
to this Castel Porziano copy and the illustration is made from a 
combined cast. No reference is made to the Lancelotti copy, now 
in Munich, which does have the head looking back. The bronze 
heifer was on the Acropolis and could hardly have deceived living 
cattle in the fields. Not only “a poem in the collection known as the 
Greek Anthology ” but several tell of a statue of Ladas, but the infor- 
mation which Couch gives about him comes from other sources such as 
Pausanias, II, 19, 7; III, 21, 1, where it is said that “ being taken ill, 
I suppose, immediately after the victory, he was on his way home but 
died here [Sparta] and his grave is above the high road.” Couch says, 
“ He died on his way home to Argos.” Moreover he reads a wrong text 
(@vporv) in translating “ breathing forth thy panting soul, O Ladas.” 
The text as reconstructed by Studniczka (Ber. Sachs. Ges., 1900, pp. 
329-50) should be Ouvov, éx’ axpotadtw oxdpparte Gels dvuxa. Ouvds 18 
the Spduos and oxdpypa the loosened earth. The Athena Promachos 
did not stand at the western end of the Acropolis, nor could its 
helmet be seen as the sailor “rounded the promontory of Cape 
Sunium” (p. 294). Pausanias, who is often misquoted, only says 
“as you sail up from Sunium” (dd Sovviov rpoorAéovow). The 
Greeks never made any such mistake as is attributed to them by 
Couch, since the statue could not be seen till one had passed Hymet- 
tus. Where the statue stood and how it could be seen from the sea 
are well demonstrated by Stevens, Hesperia, V (1936), pp. 491-9. 
Nor will the reader get a correct tdea of the Athena Parthenos from 
the miserable reversed illustration on p. 295 with the column at the 
statue’s left instead of right. The Cyrene head of Zeus is to be 
preferred to that in Boston to acquire some idea of Phidias. The 
pictures of the Parthenon in articles by Stevens and Hill should have 
been reproduced instead of that on p. 298. Some youths are mounted 
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on the west frieze of the Parthenon, and the south frieze does not 
“have the same as on the north side” (p. 299), and there were no 
“fifty colossal figures in the pediment,” which are not so “ widely 
scattered through various museums” (pp. 301, 306). Melian vases 
(p. 319) are generally considered to be Delian, and Cyrenaic vases 
Laconian. Execias (p. 323) was “very successful with the cylix”; 
but what about the amphora? The important frieze of the Francois 
vase, the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the only one going completely 
around both sides of the vase, is not mentioned. The red-figured 
technique (p. 324) was usually, not “occasionally ” adopted in the 
late sixth century. It had largely succeeded the black-figured long 
before “the middle of the fifth century.” It began before 525 B. C. 
and held the field almost exclusively by 500 B. C. Hieron and Brygus 
(p. 324) were potters, not painters. Macron painted many, if not 
most, of Hieron’s vases. The pyxis with the Judgment of Paris, 
dated in the early fifth century (pp. 327, 329) is by the Penthesileia 
Painter and cannot date before 465 B.C. On p. 349 is an illustration 
(with no detailed explanation) of three gems and a ring to which 
there is no reference in the text and which only the expert would 
know came from the Bull. Metr. Museum, XVII (1922), p. 194, fig. 3. 
Potidaea should be located on the Pallene peninsula rather than the 
Chaleidie peninsula (p. 351). Thucydides (I, 22) wanted his work 
to be a xrnya és and not an dyovopa és TO aKovey, & 
prize composition which is heard and forgotten, rather than “a 
plaything of the moment” (p. 363). Sophocles died in 405, not 406 
B. C., and even then Athenian tragedy had not come to an end, as is 
said (p. 373). Tragedy and comedy were born about the same time, 
and it is not accurate to say that comedy “did not flower until about 
a century later ” than 534 B. C., the time of Thespis, who is wrongly 
(p. 213) credited with the development of the prologue. It was 
officially recognized as early as 486 B.C. To the statuette of Socrates 
(p. 392) there is no reference in the text, and nothing is said about 
its date, whether it is a Greek original of 300 B.C., an Antonine 
Roman copy (A.J.A., XXX [1927], pp. 281 ff.), or a modern 
forgery (ibid., p. 136). Is fig. 126 (p. 415) an original Greek relief, 
a Roman copy, or a forgery (A.J. A., XXXVI [1932], pp. 276 ff.) ? 
Some would date Cephisodotus at the end of the fifth century, but in 
any case there is a better copy of the Eirene and Plutus in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Pausanias, who is much more than a topogra- 
pher and certainly a belletristic historian and authority on hymn- 
literature and mythology and who is wrongly said to have written 
“for the practical purpose of guiding” those who were traveling, 
does not definitely say that he saw the Hermes of Praxiteles now at 
Olympia. Some, such as Antonsson, think a Pan is represented, and 
some think that the statue is a Roman copy, as Couch acknowledges 
on p. 420. It should be pointed out that the Hermes is not the only 
original of great Greek sculptors. The Victory of Paeonius and 
some of the Parthenon sculptures are originals. In discussing Lysip- 
pus there is no mention of the Delphi Agias. It is wrongly said (pp. 
434, 435) with regard to the Sarcophagus of the Mourners and the 
Alexander Sarcophagus that “ these distinctive examples are named 
from the historical exploits of Alexander.” All this group of sar- 
cophagi was found at Sidon, and only the “ Alexander Sarcophagus ” 
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portrays Alexander’s exploits. It is a pleasure to see that the bust 
in Boston (p. 497) is still called Menander and not Vergil, though 
the Baltimore head is a better copy. The Apollo Belvedere (p. 501) 
is not an original and may be a copy of a work of Leochares and so 
earlier than the Hellenistic period and not of “ definitely Hellenistic 
qualities.” Negroes (p. 504) were introduced into art long before 
Hellenistic times, and the statue of the Dying Gaul in Rome is a 
copy and was probably not made at Pergamum, even though the 
original was. The Aphrodite of Melos (p. 506) dates later than the 
third century, probably about 180-160 B. C., the date of the inscrip- 
tions found with it. The so-called “ Venus Genetrix ” is illustrated 
by a statue in the Louvre (p. 513), and there is no reference to any 
of the copies in America,—in Chicago, New York, Boston, Toronto, 
Washington (this last as late as the time of Commodus). They are 
probably copies not of a work of Aleamenes but of Callimachus. 
The view of the Ladcoon (p. 579) is dark and has the wrong restora- 
tion of the hands. The bibliography is unsatisfactory and does not 
include such better books than those cited as Bowra, Greek Lyric 
Poetry; Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater; Selt- 
man, Greek Coins; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture; and volumes in 
the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome. The worst fault is that the 
illustrations are often those of amateurs or of casts instead of 
originals, have nothing to do with the text, and are badly reproduced, 
some such as the Mycenaean gem, fig. 26 (also fig. 76) being reversed. 
Miss Van Ingen’s picture (p. 3) does not show the islands that 
encircle Delos but only Rheneia. Figs. 4, 40, and many others are 
put in to adorn the text but point no moral and are not even 
mentioned in the text. 
Davip M. Rosrnson. 
Tue JoHNS HoPpKINs UNIVERSITY. 


Russet M. Geer. Classical Civilization: Rome. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxiii + 414; 32 figures; 1 map. $3.00. 


Though this is meant to be a popular book for those who know 
little or no Latin, Professor Geer shows a good knowledge of Rome, 
even if he has not a detailed acquaintance with specialized articles. 
He is acquainted, however, with the important literature, but I hate to 
see the articles in Harper’s Dictionary called “ authoritative” 
(p. 389) ; and MeDaniel, Roman Private Life, Robertson, Greek and 
Roman Architecture, Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, Frank, Eco- 
nomic Survey of Ancient Rome, Van Buren, Rome in the Light of 
Recent Excavations, Miss Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient 
Romans, should be cited as standard works of reference. The intro- 
duction discusses our debt to. Rome and the geography of Italy. 
Then follow chapters on The Beginnings of Rome, Rome under the 
Kings, External History to 275 B. C., Internal History to 275 B.C., 
The Third Century: Rome and Carthage, The Constitution, Latin 
Literature, Roman Expansion, Rome and Italy to 133 B.C., First 
Phase of the Revolution: The Gracchi, Second Phase: Marius and 
Sulla, Third Phase: Pompey and Caesar, Literature in the Late 
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Republic, Social and Economic Life in the Late Republic, Religion 
to the End of the Republic, Augustus, Augustan Literature, The 
Empire in the First and Second Centuries after Christ, Literature 
in the First and Second Centuries after Christ, The Empire in the 
Third Century and after the Severi, Philosophy and Religion in the 
Empire, Roman Law, Science and Engineering, Roman Art, Trans- 
mission of Roman Influence, Roman Private Life. Misprints are rare 
(“ Vaspasian ” on p. 338) though two occur on one page (318), 
“build ” for “built,” and “ Maison Carée” for “Maison Carrée.” 
The illustrations are badly selected and badly reproduced. There 
are none in the first three hundred pages except a few crude maps. 
There are no illustrations of any of the fora except an indistinct 
general view of the Via del Impero. Views of Trajan’s column and 
of the reconstructed Ara Pacis and of some other great Roman 
statues or buildings such as the Colosseum and the Baths of Caracalla, 
and of Pompeii and Ostia, or of paintings would have been desirable. 
But this is a careful and concise book which will appeal to the general 
reader as well as to those interested in the classics. 


Davip M. Rosinson. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Inez Scorr Rysere. An Archaeological Record of Rome from the 
Seventh to the Second Century B.C. London, Christophers; 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. 247; 
1 map; 54 plates. (Studies and Documents ed. by Kirsopp Lake 
and Silva Lake, XIII.) 


By the time this belated review appears, Mrs. Ryberg’s book will 
have already become an indispensable tool of research and an effective 
source of knowledge for all scholars interested in the cultural history 
of early Rome. The book has rightly been dedicated to the late 
Tenney Frank whose basic inspiration the author acknowledges in 
the preface, and whose magnificent contribution on the architectural 
remains of the Roman Republic she now supplements by this pene- 
trating survey of the archaeological evidence from tombs, deposits, 
and sporadic finds. 

The modest form of this comprehensive work allows individual 
studerts to own copies of the book. It is the result of a painstaking 
study of all the former, often sadly ambiguous, excavation reports 
and of the original material inheritance of early Rome still available 
in museums and their storerooms. It thus not only coordinates and 
supersedes the earlier reports, but also adds considerably to the 
material knowledge available so far. To illustrate this point, I may 
mention that nearly two-thirds of the more than 350 single objects 
which are satisfactorily reproduced on the plates, under 197 figure 
numbers, are items hitherto entirely unpublished, while a good many 
of the rest appear here in new and better reproductions. The inde- 
fatigable patience with which Mrs. Ryberg has collected, examined, 
and discussed every bit of evidence which she was able to obtain 
deserves the highest praise. How great the technical difficulties in 
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assembling the material have been, as a result of well-known circum- 
stances in Rome, is illustrated by the author’s sad statement (p. 209, 
note 2) that she was not allowed to measure the objects in the Forum 
and Palatine Museums—where the director, since the death of Boni, 
has shown utter lack of codperation with the tasks of international 
scholarly research. Though in conscientiously submitting this evi- 
dence to the reader and in arguing about its value the author has 
never lost sight of the major objectives which justify the excruciating 
effort of collection and analysis, in the very nature of things the 
book could not become very pleasant reading. Here and there, in 
addition, repetitions might have been avoided and descriptions of all 
aspects of the objects for their own sake (e. g., Attic potsherds, pp. 
40 f.; Calenian ceramics, pp. 118f.) might have been relegated to 
the Index to the Plates (pp. 209-22), which contains other evidence 
such as dimensions and present location. 

In a brief introduction the author explains her task of investi- 
gating the cultural picture of Early Rome, the foreign relationships 
it indicates, and how this picture compares with the literary sources 
(pp. 1-4). The first chapter (pp. 5-50) discusses “ The Etruscan 
Period, VII-VI Centuries B. C.,” and thus expands and deepens the 
results of her former study in M.A. A.R., VII (1929), pp. 7-118. 
Analysis of the pottery of this period found in Rome reveals a very 
small percentage of Corinthian and Attic importation, a considerable 
importation of South Etruscan ceramics, and the very great impor- 
tance of import from the Faliscan centers. Mrs. Ryberg also 
attempts to distinguish local Roman products which imitate and 
adapt Etruscan and Faliscan models. The author is well aware, in 
this case and later on (pp. 15, 22, 100, 102), that this distinction 
is somewhat precarious, particularly if it is based primarily on the 
frequency and poor quality of the objects. Such poor quality does 
not preclude wide-spread exportation. Mrs. Ryberg’s careful state- 
ments and unique experience lead me, by and large, however, to 
accept her attributions. The number and character of objects of 
metal (pp. 33 f.), glass paste, ivory, and amber (pp. 39 f.), are very 
modest. On the basis of this evidence it is clear that local manufac- 
ture was restricted to very common objects, at best, and that the main 
foreign cultural relations came from and via the Faliscan territory. 
Already in this chapter—and frankly stated at the end (pp. 99 f.)— 
appears a difficulty resulting from the limitations of the sites which 
yielded the material. These sites, especially the Esquiline necropolis, 
do not contain noble, or even modestly wealthy, tombs (see, also, 
p. 5). The absence of gold and silver fibulae as well as of Attic 
potsherds in these tombs is clear evidence that they represent a lower 
stratum, though a modest chamber tomb (p.49) does occur,—while 
a quantity of Attic sherds turned up in a votive deposit. Not only 
may the Roman kings and other nobles have had tombs as rich 
as those of Palestrina; it is quite possible that the Esquiline necropo- 
lis represents, even in this earliést period, a limited and low level of 
Roman culture. I, therefore, doubt the justification of the conclusion 
(p. 50) that: “The ideals of frugality and simplicity ... were a 
real part of his (scil. the Roman’s) inheritance from the maiores””— 
as far as the Roman aristocracy and bourgeoisie are concerned. 

Chap. II “ The Decline of Rome in the V Century B.C.” (pp. 51- 
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81) deals with the most controversial issue of the book. As the author 
frankly states at the beginning: “ Not a single tomb in the Esquiline 
necropolis can be dated between the end of the sixth and the middle 
of the fourth century B.C.” She nevertheless argues that the 
necropolis was used during this period, and its continuous use after- 
wards is a general argument in favor of such a theory. One might 
argue as well that the later reuse of a burial area which had been 
extensively used and temporarily abandoned might have been condi- 
tioned by the shifting distribution of population in a rapidly growing 
town. Mrs. Ryberg’s thesis is that while the continuous use of the 
necropolis persisted during the fifth and early fourth centuries, its 
material displays a static preservation of the cultural forms of the 
archaic period—which she regards as one historical aspect of Rome 
during the time of its wars of expansion. She also argues that, in 
two votive deposits from the Quirinal (pp. 64f.), some objects of 
this period (including the Duenos vase) were found in conjunction 
with material of the kind which she attributes to the fifth and early 
fourth centuries, and that even in sporadic finds objects of undoubt- 
edly progressive character are extremely rare (pp. 68f.). Even if 
one is tempted to accept her conclusions so far as the Esquiline 
necropolis is concerned—though I cherish some doubts about them—, 
the question again arises whether or not these finds actually indicate 
the general cultural horizon of Rome. To this period rather than to 
that of predominant Etruscan influence (p.49) belongs the decree 
of the Twelve Tables limiting luxury in burials; and during this 
period the members of the upper Roman bourgeoisie certainly lived 
in atrium houses at least as conspicuous as the earliest houses of 
Pompeii. Their tombs are not preserved. What was their cultural 
level ? 

The next three chapters are of particularly great value in view 
of the hitherto complete neglect of the archaeological evidence of 
minor finds for the cultural development of the Roman Republic 
during the later fourth and third centuries B.C. The author has 
proceeded by conveniently dividing her discussion into three sections, 
dealing respectively with the later necropolis of the Esquiline in 
general (pp. 82-99) and with the individual aspects of industrial 
activity and commercial relations in the later fourth (pp. 100-15) 
and in the third (pp. 116-53) century. The first of these chapters 
includes an excellent survey of the character of the finds from the 
Esquiline necropolis as well as a comparison of their general level 
with that of such sites as Ardea, Praeneste, and those of the Faliscan 
and southern Etrusean region. There is no doubt about their general 
connection and similarity and, too, about the relatively very poor 
level of the finds from the Roman necropolis. “ Roman burials are 
much poorer in bronze than those at Praeneste, poorer in red-figured 
pottery as well as in bronze than the tombs of Faliscan territory 
and Etruria, poorer in glazed and painted pottery than graves at 
Cumae. To assume that the necropolis in Rome includes only burials 
of the humblest population is to beg the question and ignore what 
evidence is available.” Mrs. Ryberg then continues to stress the 
relative and gradual improvement of the cultural aspect during the 
third century, an improvement mostly parallel to the intensified 
relationship to Southern Italy, and she traces this process in detail 
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in the two succeeding chapters, emphasizing the symptoms of higher 
manufacture in Rome itself. But, is the assumption that the Esqui- 
line necropolis, in this as in earlier periods, represents only the most 
popular aspect of Rome, its very lowest stratum, really begging 
the question? Again, red-figured wares occur more frequently 
outside than inside the necropolis (p.94) and the same is true of 
Gnathia ceramics. The finest bronze piece found in Praeneste, the 
famous Ficoroni cista (p. 113) was made in Rome. Are we sure that 
the “ Praenestine ” mirrors were not manufactured there, too, at least 
to some extent? Is it not possible that the comparison with other 
sites misleads us inasmuch as they were more homogeneous and 
bourgeois in character with a prevailing, quite well-to-do, middle 
class, while, from the late fourth century on, Rome was metropolitan 
in character and marked by sharply divided cultural levels? 

In the third century, with the absorption of South Italian, chiefly 
Campanian, inspiration, parallel to the decline of Faliscan and 
Ktruscan ceramics, the author recognizes the formation of a new 
Central Italian culture, of which Rome becomes an active exponent. 
On the other hand, even in the third and second centuries B.C. 
(pp. 145f.) she acknowledges the dependence of Roman art on 
Etruscan models until both these spheres are finally merged in 
Roman art of the late Republic. In her penetrating analysis of the 
famous Esquiline fresco with historical scenes (pl. 35) she not only 
convincingly establishes its date in the third century B.C. (contrary 
to my own former dating), but, also, points out its analogies to the 
latest phase of Etruscan wall painting. She does not, however, 
discuss the literary evidence for the conspicuous importance of paint- 
ing in the Roman Republic, particularly of triumphal painting. In 
my opinion, it may well be that the latest phase of Etruscan wall 
painting, which is so clearly distinguished from its earlier tradition, 
as well as other features of late Etruscan art belong, again, to a 
new Central Italian art in which Rome had a leading part. The 
representation of a crowd in the Tomba del Tifone (p.149) is not 
only analogous to the fresco from Rome but curiously anticipates 
later Roman historical relief scenes. These and other analogies may 
well point to Roman influences on Etruscan art rather than to the 
opposite trends we readily assume, given the mass of preserved monu- 
ments from Etruscan sites and the scantiness of Roman examples— 
a scantiness which is primarily caused by the later devastating effect 
of metropolitan Rome on its own monuments. 

Two more chapters are appended which deal with special groups of 
terracotta monuments found in relative abundance in Rome. Chap. 
VI is concerned with Roman examples of the well-known terracotta 
arulae. Here the author had an easier task in view of the earlier 
study by Mrs. van Buren (M.A. A. R., II [1918]) and of advice 
from Miss E. Jastrow who is preparing a long-desired corpus of such 
monuments. In this ease, the regionally limited character of the types 
found in Rome and the discovery df£.a mould prove local manufacture, 
though the inspiration evidently came from Southern Italy. The very 
existence, from the archaic age on, of this relatively high and attrac- 
tive production seems to modify somewhat the conclusions drawn by 
Mrs. Ryberg in the previous chapters. On the other hand, it confirms 
the relatively static character of Roman art during the fifth and 
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early fourth centuries. The iconography of the reliefs, lucidly 
explained by the author, is of very great interest. While in the 
archaic and, one might say, subarchaic monuments general funeral 
symbolism (Sirenes, Sphinxes) prevails, the monuments of the late 
fourth and third centuries show a definite inroad of Bacchie (and 
Magna Mater?, p. 171) religious ideas. I should consider the winged 
“ Kuropa” type (see W. Technau, Jahrb., LIT [1937], pp. 76f.) and 
the “ Nereid ” with a torch on a dolphin also as indicative of this circle. 
The interesting fact is that while the literary tradition about the 
events leading up to the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus points 
to extravagant practice of these rites in fashionable circles, Mrs. 
Ryberg’s analysis reveals a popular movement of considerable signifi- 
cance. The continuous influence of Southern Italy, not only on the 
formal adaptation of types, but also in the sphere of religious ideas 
is evident, too, in the popularity of the bust of the goddess between 
tendrils (pp. 173f.; compare, now, E. Jastrow, A.J.A., XLVI 
[1942], p. 119). 

The last chapter (pp. 176-201) deals not only with the preserved 
“Terracotta Revetments” but also with other architectural terra- 
eottas. Though in this field, too, Mrs. Ryberg could largely draw on 
the previous studies of Mrs. van Buren, she submits a considerable 
number of hitherto unpublished pieces, some of which are of re- 
markably high quality (e.g. figs. 177, 191). Their iconography 
coincides, in some cases, with that of the arulae, a formal as well 
as religious interdependence which is quite interesting. The author 
herself observes (p. 181) that even the early pieces reveal a very high 
level of artistic production and that this fact somewhat corrects the 
picture gained from the poor finds of the necropolis. A brilliant 
analysis of the pedimental group from Via di 8. Gregorio—in a 
sense the earliest preserved Roman historical relief—concludes this 
chapter. Mrs. Ryberg dates the group in the middle of the second 
century B.C., certainly the earliest possible date. 

On pp. 203-8 the main conclusions are summarized. The extensive 
general index will be helpful to all those who use this book as a 
permanent source of knowledge and a solid foundation for future 
research and discussion. Although I have voiced some criticism in 
respect to general conclusions and differ from the author’s judgment 
in individual dates and points of interpretation which I do not believe 
of sufficient importance to discuss in this review, this difference does 
not affect my great admiration for a penetrating and learned analysis 
as well as a very skillful synthesis of an immense amount of material. 


LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


ELizABeETH HazeLToN HaicHt. The Roman Use of Anecdotes in 
Cicero, Livy and the Satirists. New York, Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1940. Pp. ix +189. $2.50. 
This is the fourth of Professor Haight’s studies in Roman fiction; 


it is an important and interesting book, and it ought to be widely 
read. 
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In the opening chapter, there are a list and a full discussion of 
the various forms in which anecdotes appear in Latin writers; these 
forms are the diatribe, the exemplum, the apophthegm, the testi- 
monium, the fable, the narratio. The influential rdle played by the 
exemplum and by the narratio in the education of Roman youth is 
emphasized. 

Subsequent chapters deal respectively with Cicero, Livy, Horace, 
Phaedrus, Martial, Persius, and Juvenal. The author presents sam- 
ples of the brief stories found in the works of these men and deals 
sensibly and, in the main, clearly with their attitude toward the use 
of the anecdote as a form of literary art. 

In Chapter IX, “ Retrospect,” Miss Haight sets down some general 
conclusions, of which two may well be quoted: “... the essence 
of the Latin genius for story-telling lay not in the long novel, but in 
the short story, for in the last analysis the Satyricon appears 
thoroughly episodical and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses is composed of 
a tandem of stories held in line by the thin plot of the transformation 
of a man into an ass and his adventures.” “... the anecdote is a 
symbol of the Latin psyche, alert to sense impressions, interested in 
the concrete experience and the individual person, capable of under- 
standing all the world through the little primrose in the crannied 
wall” (pp. 177-8). 

It is painful to report that the volume is marred throughout by 
inconsistencies in format, by infelicities of style (including mixed 
tenses), and by careless punctuation. There are, also, several errors 
in grammar and at least three grotesque mistranslations. 

The book has an excellent index and is attractively printed and 


bound. 
Husert McNeILu Poreat. 


Wake Forest COLLEGE. 


Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella, On Agriculture. With a Recen- 
sion of the Text and an English Translation by Harrison Boyp 
AsH. Vol. I (Res Rustica I-IV). Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press; London, William Heinemann Ltd., 1941. Pp. 
xxix + 461. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


Columella’s book cannot be called exciting even in the sense in 
which the Georgics are exciting. The part contained in this volume 
treats of the farm in general, cereals and vegetables, and the vine- 
yard, and goes into such detail that only the expert could be interested 
in following the argument point by point. Yet it should be very 
profitable reading for the average classicist, because from it he can 
get a sound notion of the knowledge and competence of the ancient 
in a technical matter, and anyone who has the slightest interest in 
farming should enjoy the bookxas a description of ancient farming, 
even though the technicalities will sometimes bore him. 

Ash is an old hand at this subject, having completed the Loeb 
edition of Cato and Varro after Hooper’s death. He has also done a 
number of articles. As far as the reviewer, who is a very amateurish 
sort of farmer, can judge, he has taken great pains to master the 
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difficulties of the subject matter and of the lexicography involved. 
Columella’s style is not unpleasing or very difficult to translate, yet 
it is no mean feat to translate any piece of Latin prose so that it 
runs along page after page in smooth and idiomatic English and 
will stand careful checking in detail. 

The text for Books I-II is that of Lundstrém, the recognized 
leader in the field, who unfortunately has still not produced a com- 
plete text. In Book III Ash relies on his own work and Schneider’s 
edition of 1794. His choice of readings is very reasonable. Let us 
hope that the second and third volumes will appear in due course. 
A complete modern edition is long overdue. Perhaps just a few 
more footnotes can be allowed to orient the layman in differences in 
climate and certain of the arcana of agriculture which the city chap 
might not understand from the translation. 


RicHarp M. Haywoop. 
THE JoHNS HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


Sir Wiuu1AM M. Ramsay. The Social Basis of Roman Power in Asia 
Minor. Prepared for the Press by J. G. C. ANDERSON. Aber- 
deen Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 305. 


Ramsay’s vast activity as scholar and explorer spanned two worlds. 
His technique as an epigrapher was that of the Heroic Age, of the 
collectors and compilers like Boeckh and Waddington. He had no 
patience for the methodical, detailed analysis and for the “ archi- 
tectural” reconstruction of texts based on a wealth of parallel 
material which the Moderns have developed into a special discipline. 
On the other hand, he and his co-workers of the seventies and eighties 
of the last century brought to their task an essentially modern point 
of view. In all of his writings, and not least in this posthumous 
work, Ramsay constantly stressed the continuity of history. While 
the Anatolia of his studies was that of the first Christian centuries, 
it was equally that of the Phrygians, Lydians, Greeks, Galatians, 
Cappadocians, and Lycaonians, with their varied background, and it 
extended down through the Byzantines and the Turks to the Jand 
and the peasants of his own travels. Language, coins, contemporary 
and later writers, the unwritten records of archaeology, and the 
mountains and lakes, valleys and plains of the central plateau were 
all equally valuable witnesses to the multisecular life of the people 
and the regions that he loved. Perhaps not quite equal. “The 
vagueness is due to the vagueness of our knowledge, and if one goes 
over the localities mile by mile, the vagueness ceases.” 

Publication of a posthumous and still more of an unfinished book 
is a little hazardous. The writer is exposed to the public before he 
is ready for it. He may be permanently credited with things—slips, 
inadvertences, infelicities—which he did not intend, and which a final 
revision would have removed. The present volume is only to a certain 
degree exposed to these dangers. Ramsay was, in the first instance, 
supremely fortunate in his editor. Professor Anderson was his close 
friend, and his personal familiarity with the problems of Roman 
Asia Minor placed him in a sure position to know what to allow and 
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what to suppress. This task he has accomplished with tact and discre- 
tion. Only a few Addenda and an occasional note in square brackets 
show his hand. Two-thirds of the volume was left in page proof at 
Ramsay’s death. The remainder, which is assembled in Part II, was 
likewise in print, but neither complete nor finally arranged. This is 
not the volume which Ramsay would have published, but it includes 
nothing which he would not have published had he lived to see it 
through to completion. 

In effect, this is a volume of inscriptions. All but ten of the forty- 
nine sections consist of, or are built around, the publication of texts, 
some new, most of them previously known, and all but a very few 
seen by Ramsay himself. His bibliographical references are, like his 
spelling of Turkish names, somewhat arbitrary. He would have been 
amused by a recent controversy which has debated whether in pub- 
ishing an inscription all of the previous editions, with the variant 
readings of the editors, must be listed, or only the most important 
and the latest. I suspect that he, like others of his great countrymen, 
regarded consistency as something trivial if not a weakness. There 
are other recurring irregularities, instances of repetition and of 
inconcinnity, which seem to have been “ intentional on the author’s 
part,” as Anderson remarks of the orthography. Possibly they were 
inserted as touchstones to expose the meticulous and the pedantic 
among his readers. Admirable as this may be, it does make it 
difficult for a reviewer remote from libraries to determine the exact 
amount of new in this epigraphical harvest. Almost fifty texts out 
of the three hundred are not expressly referred to earlier publica- 
tions, four of them Latin (or five, if no. 10 is published and not 
merely described). In one case, the author himself is in doubt 
(no. 215). Most of these are important only as testimonia, but a 
few are of interest. No. 144 is the dedication of a statue of Marcus 
by the Orcisteni, no. 160 (A, p. 220) that of a centurion by the 
people of Apamea and the consistentes Romani. No. 246 is a gladia- 
torial epitaph, a “Samnite” of Smyrna, secunda rude, “second 
class,”’ a term now explained by Louis Robert in his Gladiateurs dans 
VOrient Grec, a brilliant study published just prior to the German 
occupation of Paris. No. 247A, from Ayasoluk, mentions a great 
lady, ovvyevis ovvKAntiuov, Who is restored somewhat doubtfully as 
having been "Edeco[v | Ono lavpapyis, an obscure and unique title 
which might connect her with the Artemis temple or with the imperial 
cult. 

The volume is miscellaneous. Ramsay’s mind was so occupied with 
varied Anatolian problems that it led him into excursuses, not 
especially pertinent to his announced subject. Topography and the 
identification of sites had always interested him. Section 35 is 
devoted to Isaura and the district Isaurica; the term Isauria was 
introduced in 138 and meant Cilicia Tracheia. Section 31 is a deserip- 
tion of the site of Lystra, with an appeal for excavations. Section 8 
explains the omission of en in Hierocles; it is mentioned 


under the name Debalinia, King’s Land. The prefix De, xAjpos, 
oceurs similarly in Demakella (Land of Makelas, priest of Cybele) 
near Caesarea of Cappadocia, and Demousia in Pamphylia is the 
Land of Mousis. Here as elsewhere in his etymologies Ramsay is 
assertive rather than explanatory. Did he think of An in Anprjrnp? 
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Sections 9, 10, and 11 deal with localities in the upper Maeander 
valley, Peltae and the Hyrgaleis, Dionysopolis, and Lounda-Okoklia. 
The last two place-names, known the one from inscriptions, the other 
from coins, he would equate. Lounda acquired the name Okoklia 
(from xoyAias, snail), from the shape of the hill on which it lay. 
In Section 20, Vindia (J. R. S., XIV [1924], p. 25) is identified as the 
Bindaion Ktema of the Notitiae Episcoporum, and located at Kirili 
Kassaba, at the north-east end of Lake Karalis. Section 37 identifies 
Panemou Teichos with the Palaion Beudos of Ptolemy and locates 
it at Duwer in Pamphylia, and Section 38 places the later Valentia 
at the modern Ilias (Elles) in Apamean territory. This is of a certain 
interest, for no. 242 from this site mentions three archons. It is a 
dedication by the boule and the demos of an unnamed city. Ramsay 
argues, somewhat circularly, that the site is that of a village (the 
antecedent of the 4th century Valentia), that the boule must accord- 
ingly be that of Apamea, but that the three archons must be local; 
that is to say, that the village contributed three archons to Apamea. 
This may be so, but it would seem to deserve more explanation. In 
view of the tendency for stones to travel in Asia Minor, it is easier 
to suppose that the stone was brought from Apamea, where two of 
the archons are known. 

The remainder of the volume keeps close to the main subject 
(Section 26 only excepted, which identifies as opium the word zdzov 
or wdza, Which occurs in texts from Conia, Lystra, and Hierapolis; 
this is quite reasonable, for poppy ears occur on coins in the region). 
This is the examination of the author’s thesis that individual citizen- 
ship was granted to the great families, which were afterward the 
mainstay of Roman administration. “In the history of Asia Minor 
the importance of certain great families is everywhere and always a 
striking fact ... Those great families have been, so to say, the 
unifying chain in the history of all past ages in Asia Minor... 
Those great families adapted themselves to every change in circum- 
stances, floating on the currents of world history.” This is not a 
novel point of view, and Section 1, “The Romanization of Asia 
Minor,” is, I think, only a clear and unusually well-informed expres- 
sion of what is generally held. The problem is, then, to prove it, and 
this is difficult, that is to say, if we are not to assume on each occasion 
that a person belongs to one of these families because he or she has 
a Roman name. Romans and non-Romans appear in the tituli, with 
the former holding the more prominent positions, Asiarchs and 
Imperial functionaries. Granted the Roman policy of extending 
citizenship, however, this is no more than we should expect, and if 
this is all that can be proved, the thesis is a statement of the obvious. 
The question is rather, did these persons acquire citizenship because 
they belonged to the great families or were they prominent only 
because of the affluence and the power which had come to them as 
Roman citizens. In no. 266 (Synnada) was Aurelius Chrysantion 
of a great family, and his four fellow archons not? Ramsay does 
not think him either a freedman or a veteran. Was the dpyiepevs THs 
*Agias Ti. Claudius Pheseinus of Teos of a greater family than 
Ariston son of Artemidorus, priest of Pluto and Core and neopoios 


1TIs not Avtp, rather to be taken as a plural, making all citizens? 
The text ought to be later than the Artonine Constitution. 
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of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias (no. 225)? From time to time, Ramsay 
seems conscious of this difficulty. No. 189 (Lystra) is the epitaph 
of a liberta, Atinnia Cleopatra, and Ramsay comments: “ Latinia 
Cleopatra sprung from kings (of Galatia?) occurs at Ancyra.” On 
Athenais, daughter of Spites (no. 112, Comana), the note is added: 
“ Athenais Philostorgos was the name of two successive queens of 
Cappadocia,” and on Aelius Sabinianus Demosthenes (no. 13, Dory- 
laeum): “The name Demosthenes was probably favoured in 
Dorylaion. The Emperor Hadrian observed that a leading citizen 
bore the Athenian orator’s name, and made him civis and ‘ partisan 
of Sabina.’” All this may be suggestive, but it is not proof. This 
proof is to be found, the author believes, in the priestly families, 
although it is not presented as proof, but as confirmation. 

First, the family of the priests of Cybele-Demeter and Heracles 
at Synnada. This illustrates the author’s method. He identifies seven 
members, after the founder, Andragathus, whose name appears on 
coins of A.D. 18-19. First a son, a Claudian citizen, identifying 
KAaviiov ’Avdpaydbov, *Avdpaydbov PiroKaicapos (time of 
Claudius), and Ti. [K.] IIicwv(os) BiAoxaicapos (time of Nero) as 
Ti. Claudius Piso Andragathus Philokaisar (but, as the whole name 
never occurs, this may be three men, or two). Then there are two 
assumed generations, Ti. Claudius Piso Philokaisar, born ca. 51, and 
Ti. Claudius Piso Tertullus (“little third Roman”), born about 81. 
Then Ti. Claudius Peison Tertullinus (Ramsay is fond of repeating 
that -inus or -anus indicates filiality; so Rufinus would be Rufus’ son; 
this may be, but I do not know that he has any certain case of it), 
whose name is restored as Asiarch in a very fragmentary inscription 
(no. 243). He is identified with a Claudius Aurelius Sanctus Ter- 
tullinus, whose son, Titus Aurelius Claudius Attalus Sanctus, appears 
as Claudius Attalus, prytanis and logistes, on coins before and after 
A.D. 160. The two additional members of the family are women, 
Claudia Basilo and Claudia Septimia Nicarete, whose testimonia do 
not indicate clearly their relationship. 

All of this seems a little hypothetical, still more the family of the 
priests of Dionysus and Ariagne, whose most prominent member was 
M. Aurelius Sanctus, perhaps the cousin of Sanctus Tertullinus. I 
should find even more difficulty with Apollodotus son of Diodorus, 
of the Hyrgaleis. He appears in no. 49 as strategos of his city, 
making a dedication to Pius “with his father,” pera rov rarpos. 
He adds that he struck coins, and preserved coins bear him out. His 
name is then restored in an exceedingly fragmentary text, no. 50: 
A]W8[wpos 6|zar]h[p xlali | So[rlols vids iepeis | 
That makes him a priest. In no. 51 he appears with numerous other 
persons making a dedication to Zeus Mossyneus, but he bears the title 
éyopavopos. Ramsay comments: “The term dyopavouos proves that 
a market, which was held along with every great religious festival 
from the earliest times of Aegean history and played an important 
part in the development of civilization (as E. Curtius best described), 
was under municipal regulation in imperial time.” That makes 
Apollodotus, this time, a civil functionary. No. 53 was originally 
restored as follows: ‘Pyyeiv]os A[t| ovyvcorod Jeirns, but 
that did not account for the break in the stone, which should have 
been in the middle. Therefore the following restoration was chosen 
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(this is an epitaph): T. A[0de- 
pov | Opyadevs xat and Ramsay concludes: “ He, 
a leading man of a great priestly family, actively aiding the imperial 
policy, appears in many inscriptions, while the Commons that were 
led by him are not recorded. Such a man was wanted for civitas, as 
young, energetic, and wealthy; his father was not civis; yet priestly 
families had generally got civitas by this time. The reason for the 
lateness in conferring civitas is indicated in the inscriptions. Dio- 
dorus was of the old native style, divine in origin, called in Diony- 
sopolis ‘ Asklepiad,’ descended from Asclepios, whereas Apollodotos 
was progressive, philo-roman, philo-demos.” 

I cite these instances, not so much that I believe Ramsay to be 
wrong, as that his assurance is deceptive. You do not realize over 
what a slender bridge you have been taken until you try to recon- 
struct it for yourself. On the contrary, I feel that he is probably 
right, at least in principle and in spirit. His theory of the Roman 
nomenclature is sound and workable. It is developed in Section 2, 
“Names of New Romans,” extended in Section 4, “ Recapitulation,” 
and illustrated in Section 36, “Specimen List of Eastern Cives.” 
In the case of an individual grant of citizenship, whatever the 
occasion (the situation of veterans was different, of course), the 
praenomen and nomen of the Emperor were taken, the cognomen 
of the governor. This is well illustrated in his Specimen List and is 
useful in two ways. It becomes possible to trace the history of a 
family and to fix a little more exactly the careers of certain pro- 
consuls and legati. As, furthermore, there is reason to think that 
grants of citizenship were made on special occasions, the organization 
of a province (as Cappadocia in 72), the filling of a priesthood, the 
accession of a new Emperor, or on a holiday, a raxry jpépa, it is 
possible, at least conjecturally, to fix a certain chronology. The 
discussion in Section 3, “ Careers of New Cives,” is among the most 
interesting in the volume. Granted that much is hypothetical, we 
progress rather by reading too much rather than too little into a text. 
It is interesting that Ramsay’s insight led him, without much positive 
evidence, to results very similar to those of W. F. Snyder in Yale 
Classical Studies VII, based on a meticulous and thorough collection 
of dated dedications under the Empire. 

This review has already exceeded proper limits, and I have not 
begun to exhaust the interest of the volume. In Section 5, the author 
digresses from his main topic to deal with Family Sacra and Adop- 
tion; the material is similar to that assembled by Calder in the 
Anatolian Studies Buckler, the problem of the @perroi. In Section 7, 
he comes down to a later period, to identify Augustales of the Late 
Empire as scriniariit connected with the courts. In Section 13, he 
gives a considerable corpus of the inscriptions of Comana. Sections 
14 and 42 deal with imperial liberti, concerned with salt and marble, 
respectively. Sections 22 and 27 affirm the historicity of Acta Marty- 
rum: the Peregrino consule of the Acta of St. Timothy was C. Julius 
Quadratus Bassus, a “ foreign consul,” and the Proculus of J. BR. S., 
II (1912), p. 99, no. 167, who was procurator of Cappadocia and 
Cilicia in 67, is identical with the Octavius of the Acta of St. 
Longinus. (Ramsay publishes, no. 29, the Quadratus Bassus inscrip- 
tion from Pergamum and discusses the identifications involved; he 
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distinguishes Trajan’s general from his fellow Pergamene, C. Antius 

A. Julius A. F. Voltinia Quadratus, cos. II in 105.) Finally, in 

Section 48, he wonders whether the ITAIIEIN of B.C.H., 1883, 

p. 325 may not be for Ilazew(cavds), and whether this “ great consul 

= the Romans,” celebrated in heroic verse, may not have been the 
urist. 

It is impossible to read the volume and not to emerge, as an epi- 
grapher will, with a multitude of notes, points of agreement and 
disagreement, questions, objections, and approval. These I suppress. 
All who are concerned with Asia Minor in imperial times will read 
for themselves, all who are concerned with the Empire should do so 
also. And in reading, not only will they be stimulated and informed, 
they will be impressed again with the knowledge and the imagination, 
the vigorous personality and the wide humanity of one of the greatest 
scholars of our time. 

C. Braprorp WELLES. 
350TH FIELD ARTILLERY, 

LIVINGSTON, LOUISIANA. 
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